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SIR, 
Tx Author of the following Sheets dedicated 
his Work to the Fx #xcu Monarch, in hopes of 
of his royal name, threatened immediate de- 


ſtruction to the Liberty of Geneva. That 


flicted, and the Geneveſe were reduced to a 
_ dreadful alternative — To RENOUNCE THEIR 
COUNTRY, Or, THEIR FREEDOM. Permit 
me, Sir, to preſent to you the Tranſlation of 
this Hiſtory, as a ſmall teſtimony of reſpect 
to one of thoſe benevolent Men, who exerted 
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DED ICAT ION. 
themſelves to procure an honorable afylum 
for thoſe unfortunate Patriots. I have too 
often heard the Author dwell on your praiſe, 
not to be convinced, that my choice will meet 
with his warmeſt wiſhes, as well as the appro- 
bation of the Public, who have taken ſo lively 
a concern in the advancement and ſucceſs of 
the new Colony: they will learn with pleaſure, 


but without furpriſe, that you were one of the 


Ta 
SIR, 
With ſentiments of the moſt profound reſpeR, 


JOHN PARELL. 


Dunz, May, 1784. 
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MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY 
LEWIS NXVL 
KING OF 


| FRANCE ANY NAVARRE. 


SIRE, 


cauſes of the diſturbances of ſo ſmall a 
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pire, the immenſe extent of which re- 


revolt aut | 
is ee el | 


and if almoſt the entire 


at they have 
hitherto bee wade bo Gibewr the raed 


quires the moſt immediate execution of . 
ſligh r 


Soch, Sag i the cauſe of our rere, | 


of Geneva ſeem to 
422 miniſters, it is 
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as, during their reſidence in Geneva, have 


earned by honeſt induſtry, have 


will be, that theſe citizens ſt 
ſtate by active ind 


à country deſtitute of ev 
ſource, has rendered it an object dear 


* ] 
peal with confidence to ſuch foreigners, 


not diſdained to cultivate the friendſhip 
of the numerous claſs of citizens, who, 
equally remote from that degree of opu+» 
lence, by which the mind 1s depraved, 
and from miſery by which 1t is debaſed, 
are there conſidered as the heart of the na- 
tion; citizens, who, in the gollen mean 
preſerved, - 
as a ſacred truſt, the national character, ve- 
neration for the laws, and all the fim- 


plicity of republican manners. 


Let Your Majesrty condeſcend to in- 
ogate thoſe foreigners, their teſtimony 


terr 


and flouriſhing 
commerce ; that the aſtoniſhing degree 
of proſperity to which they have raiſed 


to their affections, dear perhaps to their 


pu ; that the greater exertions they 


ave made for this their country, the more 
they think they owe it; ſenſible that the 
fruits of their induftry ar e grafted on 


the tree of liberty, 3 of which 


abject indigence muſt be their portion; 


and that it is by this ever active ſentiment 


they 


= 
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they are animated, from tion to ge- 
neration, to ſtruggle againſt the attacks 
made on their conſtitution. 


In ſine, thoſe foreigners, if they have 
penetrated into the interior economy of 
our families, will further atteſt, that, 
notwithſtanding the ridicule thrown by 
ſome opulent men on a rigid obſervance 


| of domeſtic virtues, they have ſeen a- 


mongſt us many happy ſpouſes, few in- 
clined to celibacy, and many young and 
ſober fathers; that education is daily 
making rapid ftrides towards perfecti- 
on ; that virtue 1s revered by the men, 
practiſed by the women; that mothers 

find no guardian neceſſary for the honor 
of their daughters, and that the liberty 

of both is its only ſecur it. 


Suach © the public, ſuch the private 
virtues of our citizens, to which even 


ſlander has given but a brighter luſtre. 


And were Your MaJjtsrty to inveſtigate 
the cauſes, why ſuch a has ung 
ſtanding long exhibited to Europe a ſpec- 
tacle of ever-reviving inteſtine diviſions, 
Your Majtsty muſt perceive that theſe 
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viſions originate in Geneva from the am- 
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2 — onal liberty, and 
— 


the citizens to put 
. 222 
and the of intrigue abroad. 


Above all VouR Mis TI muſt perceive, 
that theſe diviſions were never attended 
with any alarming 2 for Geneva, 
until ſome ambitious men conceived the 
criminal of — tae interpo- 


ſition of foreign powers, by painting our 
diſſenſions in the colours a, mac 


The citizens of Genova, as they re- 
preſent them, are become, by a moſt ex- 
traordinary metamorphoſis, a of 
enthuſiaſts, who require, in their i 1 
AIS which — 
heavy on them, and who muſt, even in 
ſpite of them, be taught to be happy. 


What pretence has been made uſe of 
to raiſe ſuch clamours them? Are 
they reproached with running into the 
public Sos, trans of a few ſeditious 


demagogues? Have won Anu 1a ke 2 
in family quarrels? Have they endea 


= to raiſc any one to the ſummit 7 au- 
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1 They called * 


Nibbian 


a Th 
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have ſown diſſenſion in the boſom of 


mon parent ? 


vereign republic; the ancient Geneveſe 
hold that fovereignty from God and their 


council; the republic belongs to it by the 


real King. 


becauſe it is our birth- right; a * to 
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neva a foreign tion; it was 
withed that Your minifters would arm 
againſt us ; it was therefore neceſſary to 
raiſe diſturbances, and diſturbances have 


been raiſed... Why are we forced to 


the painful neceſſity of publiſhing wrongs 
we were inclined to ? Was it not 
already too much for her children to 


their country ? ſhould they have ragged 
their fellow-citizens before a foreign tri- 


bunal, to diſcuſs the rights of _ com- 


Geneva is a free, independent and ſo- 


fword; their ſucceſſors have 3 it 
unimpaired. 


This ſovereignty reſides in the general 


fame rights as Your crown s to 
Your Majes Ty. As Grotius fays, there ir 
720 difference between a free People and a 


We wiſh to defend that ſove 


vereignty, 


1 1 


us invaluable; becauſe we have fern 
to maintain it; and that we are account- 
able for it to all ſovereign ſtates, amonefſt 


which, how ſmall ſoever it be, we hold 


We with aboveall wprefirve the rights 
of the 
torrent of ariſtoc 
circumſcribed hke ours, would be the 
worſt of ts, multiplying maſ- 


ing tyrants amidſt 1 


There is, S: Nr, a ſacred principle 
republics , that they 


for the 


A biew of — with-which we 


are inftituted, not 


have been agitated ſince the beginning of 
to Your Majrsrty, 
pled un- 


this century will 
that when this principle i is tram 
der foot, ma ey is unreſtrained, the 
ſpring of public confidence broken, and 
the — of the ſtate deſtroyed. 


A perſpective of theſe revolutions, each 

exhibiting 
crimes of ambition, the long forbearance 
of the people, and the duplicity of their 
rulers, will enable Your Woes? v todiſco- 
ver 
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general council, and to ſtem the 
„which, in a ſtate 


ters ad infinitum, and at every * preſent- 


a 
ing, but for the governed. 


a ſcene remarkable for the 
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pretend 
any other baſis than that of Yours? Shall 
it de poſſible for them to throw off the 


3 erful of 


ma es is at once the true ſubſti- 


this poſſeſſion, our rich men continua 


ver the ſource of all our calamities, in the 
manner wherein the heads of the ſtate 
have affected to ſet themſelves above the 


opinion of the public, and to deſpiſe that 


general confidence, which is the funda- 
mental principle of our free aſſociation. 


How can one man rule twenty millions? ſaid 
one of your ableſt miniſters— By public 


And would the magiſtrates of a ſmall 


ſtate 


to 


their power on 


ſalutary yoke of this confidence, the moſt f 


guarantees, which 
3 


tute where the lam is im the 
h of the rulers, and their moſt 


recompenſe. 
To deceive — in the. loſs of 


repeat that the Geneveſe are honeſt but 
miſtaken. r 
to perſuade You that the 
voice of the is directed by error, 
will have diveſted You of 8 
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the reward the moſt worthy of Your ex- 


But Your Mars rr, who well knows 
| how to honor and appreciate the opinion of 
the public, knows alſo that it cannot be 
a deceived; and after having an- 
nounced to the univerſe, that You would 
reign by confidence alone, You will not 
aſſiſt the ariſtocratic faction in annihi- 
_ lating the firſt of our laws, the 


only one 
that can compel them to deſerve it. 


Puck io che 


length to which they have 
been carried by the prejudices of educa- 
tereſts, and the too natural luſt of power. 
However they 1 imagine themſelves already 
in the road to triumph: from a ſlight com- 
10 t us into real 


A Even blood is perhaps JE: | 

be thed! And what blood ? loud? Hate 
God! the blood of the innocent 5 
3 The moſt alarming preparations ſur- 
- round our frontiers. Our neighbours, in- 
4 


What have we done, what crime of ours 
can juſtify ſuch meaſures ? Sixt, 2 


negotiation, 
brandiſh before our eyes the ſword of war. 


Gene veſe; ſuch is the 


misfortunes! As long as we can entertain 
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ther ſue for pardon nor mercy; it is juſ- 
tice we implore. We claim the ſupport 


of a conſtitution that is our right, that is 
diſpleaſing to the rich, and that we only 
_ to wa > apy eſerve unaltered. But let us 

t to ourſelves, let ambition 
— no > mk aſſiſtance to rely on, and 
—_ ei be reftored by mutual ſa- 


criſices; never would it have been diſ- 
turbed, without the hope of that aſſiſt- 


neral voice of the 
opinion of the 
public acquainted with the cauſe of our 


Such, SIRE, is the 


a hope of making that opinion reach Your 
throne, we ſhall claim it as our ſhield. and 


our confidence will be grounded on the 


virtues of Your minifters. Conld we har- 


bour a thought that they would abuſe 


their power to oppreſs us, we ſhould have 


nothing left but defpair; but we flatter 


ourſelves that truth will force its way ; 


and, happen what will, our reſiſtance 
will be the nobleft homage that can ever 


be paid to their intentions and to thoſe of 
Your Majzsry. 


We 
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We are told from every quarter that 

reſiſtance will ets bs in our deſtructi- 
on. Without doubt; we are conſcious of 
our weakneſs, of the ſmallneſs of our num 
ber and the impoſſibility of ſucceeding: 
but we have before our eyes our rights, 
our oaths, thoſe of free nations, and the 
title of citizens of Geneva, of which we 
are determined to be worthy to our lateſt 
breath. If we muſt renounce our laws, 
we Hall only have to deſert a country we 
were unable to defend, or to pay it our laſt 
duty by falling with it, and honourably 
loſing an exiſtence, whe, deſtitute of 
liberty, would be ignon us 


There is one truth more I have to lay at 
the foot of Your Majtsrtr's throne, a 
truth of great importance to the glory of 
_ Your reign, and to the tranquillity of our 


minds that if we thus fall victims to the -- 


int of a few of our men in opu- 
lence, 5 under * 


hoſe approbation You 
: daily entrranc to ö will ſit as ar- 
biter between You and us, compare the 
You have done Your ſubjects with - 
our conduct to the Geneveſe, and, not 
en that Youx MajesTY and Your 
miniſters 


2 dipeaing 10. 


to deſpair 


SK cans 
ful and virtuous men. Stx:! Deign to 


_ exclaim; no! it is not Lewis the ſixteenth 
that will 


© if the ever loſes her li 
tale 28. 


no longer will it fix 


But no! Your MajesTr will mths 
the inhabitants of a city, diſtin- 
d by its __ and honoured 
ambition was to 
enlightened, uſe- 


by citizens 


caſt an eye upon Geneva, and behold 
Yourſelf what a ſtructure the hands of li- 
berty have erected on this barren ſpot. I 


the work of liberty and 
the aſylum of virtue! . 
will flouriſh and 


berty, induſtiy well 
with it : Geneva ſhall 


a dungeon 
court of ſome opulent and depraved men: 
the 'attention of 
_—_ be ſtill inhabited, 


Shot ans. ne, the great truths, faith- 
fully delineated in the hiſtory of our re- 


[ =x ] - 
volutions. This hi is founded on 


that 
mind will make it | 
to You: Mars rr. The author's name is 
conſigned to oblivion; it would add but 
little weight to this attempt (»). Born 
the I boaſt no other title 
but that of Citizen of Geneva, and the 
only reward I aſpire to, is to fee the tri- 
SES We ſhall not _ 


authentic facts; and I preſume to 
ſome 


[ =x ] 
moment Your MajzsTy ſhall be informed 
of it. Alas! If Your Majesrr diſclaims 
aſſiſting virtue in obſcurity and diſtreſs, 
where will it henceforth meet protectors 
worthy of it? | 
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INTRO: 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Conflitution of Genev a before and after the 
butions, and the Senate's Uſurpatims to the 
Regeneratims of the Spirit of Liberty paved 

_ the way to the RxvoLuTiON of 1707. 


Ir forms no part of the plan of this work to 
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iſes, which 
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rights, that of 
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other 
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INTRODUCTION. 


t by the efforts of a part, but by the unani- 
mous concurrence of all its members. As they 
had all united to repel public danger, 


throw off an oppreſſive yok; reaſon 


* 22 b- - 


refuſed to give up to the Republic the country of Gex, 


Which had been promiſed to it by different treaties. 


_ 12thNov. 
1602. 


The Commonwealth was nienaced with a 
act of treachery of a different nature. In the midft of 
a truce ſworn to by the Duke of Savoy, he prepared 


with moſt impenetrable ſecreſy to take Geneva by ſur- 
priſe; this famous expedition has been ever fince celebrat- 


ed by the name of the Eſcalade. A formidable army 
ſurrounded the city in a night of profound darkneſs, two 
hundred choſen men had a goes Þ within the walls, 
when a few of the citizens rouſed from their ſlumber, 
attacked them half-yaked, repulfed the enemy, and with 


bravery unparalleled in the annals of hiftory, wreſted 


from them a victory which. ſeemed already decided. 
To this heroic action we may compare the 


courage with which the grand council on the next day 


hanged all the priſoners, without paying the leaft regard 
to * — anna that the l of the nobility of 
Savoy were included amongſt them. . 

This event was productive of a treaty which termi- 
rated hoſtilities with the Duke of Savoy; the attention 
of the magiſtrates then naturally turned to the enereaſe of 
their domeſtic authority. Calvin imagined he had left 
the Democracy ſtill better ſettled on the baſis of the man- 
ners he found eſtabliſhed, than on that of the laws framed 
by him and accepted by the people. He was deceived : 


the manners of the chiefs were preſerved in their primitive 


the laws, or at leaſt to Tull them aſleep, 
plain away their meaning, by conteſting the ſenſe even of 


urity, only to the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. 
ken thefe were changed, the chiefs ſought to overturn 
to evade and ex- 


_ the plaineft terms. Tis this inſenſible alteration in man- 


vers, in laws, and above all the commotions confequent 


INTRODUCTION. 
rected them to ſhare in common the fruits of 


the object of every man's ambition, was left in 
mon to all, that the intereſt of each indivi- 
might be connected with the proſperity 
the ſtate. Such has neceſſarily been the ori- 
of every democracy, | 


It was 
the legiſlator to contrive means to bind the aſ- 


were changed; and when the prelate retired 
from the city, he left none behind him but ci- 


tizens who were all equals. This was the pe- 
riod when every affair, whether important or 4 


trifling, was laid before the general aſſembly. (I) 

2 4 a 0 YO 371 1 2225 t N n 1 This 

 {(b) It is probable that in the infancy of the republic, 

| that is to ſay, at the firſt ſeparation of the rights of the 
t 


prelate and the city, all the inhabitants, without excep- 
tion, had the right of voting in the general aſſembly. 


However, De Rochemont, ſecretary of ſtate, has taken pains 


to prove that before the year 1292, the diſtinction be- 
tween Freemen and Non-Freemen was already known. 
At that period. ſays he, a ſolemn treaty was concluded 
between the city and the prelate; a treaty which 
gave a permanent conſiſtency and new force to the com- 
„ munity, At that time it was neceſſary for the com- 
* munity to be circumſcribed, and to make a diſtinction 
between the denizens and aliens; and that each perſon 


—X naturalized ſhould ſubmit in form to all the 
© ck 


of the original union : that he ſhould be ad- 
| un 123 


The power which might have been 


peculiarly neceſſary in Geneva for | 
ſections of the inhabitants. The foil was too 
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This aſſembly, confifting of the heads of fami- 
hes, conftituted a ſovereign, deliberating and 
acting body, that always left the cognizance 
of details to four ſyndics or procurators, re- 
ſerving to itſelf the diſcuſſion and decifion of 
all weighty matters. : | | 
The more entire this ſpecies of democracy, 
the fewer jealouſies and diſtruſts were perceived; 
external dangers kept alive the flame of pa- 
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the ſenate ſet on the acquiſition by their 
conſtant repugnance to admit them to it, that the claſs 
numerous as the 
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2 over each other a power of »_=- 
muſt naturally have felt the neceſſity of mutual 


indulgence. a r 1 9 — 
fault, and ended | in never excluding my one. 


W the bane of ſo ma- 
ny 3 the inevitable ne of 
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O The t is indifferently 3 
twenty-five, 2 „ or the . Its members 
return to the council of ſixty, ad to t of two-hug- 


The comuil of fer, of which there b but Bittle mentics 
in this hiſtory ey end the ſenate. It meets 
n 


The grand council and council 


of . one 


and the ſame body; it is till called the council of mve-bun- 
EEE 


bers. * 
* 24— the — ſent, the ym en 7 
bly, the aſſembly of F. penple, or the council general: it is 
compoſed of all the citizens or 'freemen not under the age 


of 9 
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yo to degenerate into an empty ceremony; 
and the general council, by entruſting the an- 
nual re-election (4) to bodies of men intereſted in 
the annihilation of that cuſtom, ſaw the law re- 
ſpecting the annual change of the councils, fall 
inſenſibly into diſuſe. Hence we may date 
their depravation, the wounds given to public 
confidence, and the home-ſtroke received by 
the fundamental law, * let none be in the office (e) 47 


5 a hs a. in the original, taken from 
laws of Geneva, is derived from the obfolete French verb 


SE aw» 6. oy, 
"(9 Sau bans dared ts affert_ is that this prin- 


ciple, ſet forth in a general manner, was a baſe falle>d, 
' becauſe the legiſlator applied it only to the election of 
| the lieutenant o by nul and yet the law concerning the 

election of the „ 


— a — — — — — - — ens cv —— — — — — — 
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umily property; ſuch is conſtantly the progreſ- 
five march of all companies and bodies of men ; 


tendency of the councils to ; 
an effect no leſs dangerous. As ſoon 
it was its inte- 


This nendracy 


W 


nant, but alfo to the ſyndics, and to all t 


neral council been able to preſerve the right of ct a 


re by the people. 
This poſitive obligation, on the adminiftrators of 
the nation to render Ives agreeable to their con- 
ſtituents, was therefore addreſſed * the lieute- 
officers in the 
5 's nomination ; officers who were then, and would 
ſtill have remained, the only important ones, had the ge- 
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E- and a reſpect for the voice of the public. 


All the misfortunes of the citizens have there- 
fore originated in not keeping in their own hands 
= - of making the councils temporary. 
fault committed by the people ought 
e 


This firſt 
not to a 

an' 
know 


intereſted in coaveying all their own authority 
to the ſenate, to weaken the effect of the right 
of annual removal, which the general council 
had reſerved to itſelf over the four chiefs of the 
republic. 


Winde eee de of adds 
diſpelled all ſpecies of rivalſhip between the 
two adminiſtrating councils ; the grand council 
was the nurſery of the ſenate, and each member 
of the two 4 8 
own future greatneſs, by labouring for that of 
the body of which he was ambitious of becom- 

ing 
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| 

One proof of the ſpeedy degeneracy of this 

body, was the ſpecies of diſuſe into which it let 

fall, almoſt from its foundation, its right of - 
| Paßt, which the ſerate reduced to a mere ſha- 
| dow, by obſtinately rejecting all ſuch — 
as claſhed with their private views. | 

l An able miniſter has judiciouſly obſerved, 


rat + 


ſed of, was to. 
lity the citizens to have r to the right 
repreſentation. To ſubdue the grand coun- 
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it was hazarding at once all the fruit of ſo many 


exertions. (g) 


In tracing therefore the groſs faults commit- 
ted by the ſenate in the firſt moments of exer- 


(e) The council of two-hundred ſtill meet the firſt mon- 
day of every month to make propofitions for the public 
good; but fince the ſenate has inſenſibly poſſeſſed itſelf 
of the excluſive right of examining theſe tions, the 
members of the grand 


from making any ſure advances towards ariſtocracy, the 
two hundred, by deſignedly letting flip that important 
prerogative, would on the contrary invite the generality 
Aer — — s. The 
members of the ariſtocracy diſplayed more policy. 
They ſucceeded in preventing their authority from ap- 
pearing formidable by ſuffering the right 

to remain in the moſt numerous body of the 


4 of Geneva held 3 
In January 1589, the grand council having rejected 


counſellor Magiſtri, at the annual re- election of the coun- 
cil of twenty-five ; the latter reſolved, that, in conſidera- 


tion of the important ſervices he has rendered in his office, 
218 22 a reſolution which 


took place, without its appearing that the grand council 
Another time, the 
members of the Sax, hs gage 1 . a reſolu- 
tion chat they had expelled wit legitimate cauſe ; 
and the two counſellors remained in office. —” 
It is true that, towards the middle of the laſt century, 


the grand council made ſome efforts to ſhake off this de- 
pendance; and that its efforts were productive of a rup- 
ture in 1667; but, as the accounts we have of this mat- 
ter are ſomewhat contradictory, and as it had no direct 
influence on the ſucceeding revolutions, it is uſeleſs to 
pen of it  —- | | Pp 


council are either filent or not liſ- 
tened to. An able politician might have ſeen, that far 
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council having excluded two 
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favourable. 
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al council, 


and to rob the citizens of the right 
the people. The ſenate want- 


embly 

— | = . 

paring the laws, and ſucceeded in getting 
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n the council 
debated in the petty 


I 


0 
; 


— 
laying their tions immediately before 
the excluſive privilege of pre- 
= in 2008, ie arty Al rene - 
I of two hundred, without being pre- 


in the petty council and that of the two n- 
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indolence of mind which ſuffers nations, as well 
as individuals, to neglect a vigorous aſſertion of 
their rights : the Geneveſe grew inſenſibly habi- 
tuated to chooſe their 


ſketch of the progreſs of the ſenate's 
that of every ftate ; in all govern- 


INTRODUCTION. 


redreſs. -©* Exceſſive vigilance,” ſays Rouſſeau, 
« would be a reproach to them ; 
* accuſed of being ever 9 
* 


The hiſtory of Geneva is » friking example 
of this truth ; the magiſtrates ſucceeded fo well 


in their projects, that after being in the ſtricteſt 
dep ndence on the community, they roſe, in 
their turn, to hold it, as it were, in guardian- 


ſhip, and to ftrip it inſenſibl / of moſt of its 


tives. Their continued efforts were 
crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that the ſenate is now 
at the head of every department in the ſtate. 


r all 
vas ſubject to their ſway, religion itſelf not ex- 
cepted; and having acquired all, we may judge 


they would labour to {J'S —— 


ons, (i) 


they would be 
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ed 
the times too delicate, for the 
a claim of the people's rights. 
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After caſting an eye on the infancy of the 
republic, and the firſt vicifiitudes of its govern- 
ment, the reader's curiofity will doubtleſs be 

raiſed, to learn by what means the magiſtrates 


fo long blinded the people to the —— of 


their growing — 


Never could have ſo rapid a 
in the Ramina of the conſtitution, had not 

their projects been wonderfully ſeconded by cir- 
cumftances; but during the —— 


centuries, the uninterrupted — of the 


houſe of Savoy had nearly the atten- 
tion of the public to that point alone; the peo- 
ple would neceffarily remain ative. and con 
fide in the meaſures of the councils, whoſe au- 
thority muſt ever enereaſe in the time 


moſt a b 
continua y y 
and the many means pt Bay 
was furniſhed with, rendered the c 

cit} 
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forth to exert the moſt — 
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were not more oppreſſive. 
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— 7 * prejudices 
pPoti 23 p wer ; obe- 
dience in religious matters naturally 4.7 fed 
the people to obedience to their magillrates. 
The reformed clergy were cloſely connected 
with adminiſtration; the rich deſtined their fons 


 Indiſcrimirately to civil or eccleſiaſtical func- 


tions: it is eaſy to what advantage go- 
vernment reaped theſe family arrange- 
ments, end that the clivicel inflyance joined to 


= hn 141 patronage, ſomewhat — 
logous to that admirable inſtitution which in 
Rome attached a certain number of clients to 


— <a EE 
Long 
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2 Long had the fenators of Geneva made it 
1650. an effential duty to anſwer fi ly at the 
baptiſmal font for the children of citizens, whoſe 
patrons they thereby engaged themſelves to be- 

come. They found by that ſuch 
manners were n of their authority, 

and fuch was ftill the baſis of their influence 
towards the cloſe of the laſt century. 


It is caſy however to judge that this was 
rather the faſhion of th- day, than the reſult 
of an eſtabliſhment founded in law. Beſides it 
was inconſiſtent with the views of adminiftra- 
tion to graſp too openly at the rights of which 
it was fecretly plundering the people; ſuch a 
ſtep would have rouſed them to a ſenſe of their 
loſſes: in conſequence, we find nothing in the an- 
cient edicts, but notices of the formalities obſerv- 
ed at elections and in caſe of oeths ; they are filled 
with minute details relative to the moſt 4 

. objects, but we find the utmoſt ſterility wi 
regard to ſuch as it was moſt important to de- 
termine. The diſtribution of the principal pow- 
ers is no Where to be found in them: they are 
the regulations of the police, rather than the * 

| litical conſtitution of a republic. 


"Js effence of a wiſe democracy was not- 
withſtanding ſtill preſerved ; the citizens ſtill per- 
ceived in it their ſacred principle; Let none be 
in the Mee that is nat agreeable ts the people. (1) 
x Political equality reſted on the baſis of this i- 
133 eſtimable law; As behoves à good police, all ſhould 
1 F e with the quality of citizens. and freemen, 
without Wanting — for 3 or 4. 
ſumung 
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phiſed upon the reſpective duties both of prince 
and people. the Engliſh legiſlature alone 
had profited by this impulſe of the ſpirit of li- 
berty, the miſt of ſuperſtition began to be uni- 
verſally diſpelled; and Geneva, after 

as a nurſery to the reformation, ſeemed defti 
to become the ſeat of philoſophy. 


Ameongft the regenerating — of the love 
of liberty, that which had the moſt 
influence was, und-oubtedlv, the conſiderable 
number of toreign-rs, who, fince the #ra of the 
reformation, wec admitted to. the rights of citi- 
zens. It is eaſy to conceive that nothing but ex- 
treme ſcantineſs in the finances could Tile ad- 
miniftration to add to the number of the general 
council, and conſequently to enable it to preſerve 
its influence.(I) Theſe numerous and ſucceſſive 
_ receptions of nt members not only filled up the 
Vacancy which the p — a ſtate Wee ( Ge- 


— 4 n 


| (1) Bennivard tells us that beſore the arrival of £ 
firſt emigrants from France, the city was fo thin of inhabi- 
tants, and their mifery fo exceſſive, that f 
the ſtreet:, and that tenants could not be found 
houſes even at the expence of keeping up the 
fame author has given us in his treatiſe on 
modern; pulice of Geneva, a which 
named John Lambert, addr to thoſe ods | 
plaining that ſo many French were admitted to freedom. 
[ am greatly afloniſbed, faid he, at your unwillingneſs to 
ceive theſe rangers. How many are there — 
who were not aliens to this city, within theſe bundred years # 


— 6th —— (amongſt which were 
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giftrates and paſtors exerciſed over opin 


diminiſhed every day, and already the time was 
no more ſays, the ſage hiſtorian Berenger, © when, 
© thro fear of appearing impiaus, no man dare ſhew 


(e the citizen.” 
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Thus towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, th- members of the general council began 
to make their rights and their loſſes the topic of 
converſation ; feveral citizens already diſcovered 
genuine foarks of the ſpirit of en but ma- 
ny were their trials, before this inftin& had ri- 
pened amongſt the greater number, into a lively, 
deep, and rational ſentiment. 


External tranquillity had produced in Geneva 
the tame effect as at Rome. Diſengaged from 
Wars without, the citizens turned their attention 
to affairs within, which they had hitherto been 
_ conſtrained to neglect; the national character 
was inclined to political and private economy; 
they devoted themſelves to arts and commerce; 
and though this new ſpecies of exiſtence requir- 


tion, the revolution in manners was entirely 
to the advantage of the citizens ; they could 
eaſily perceive that ſolid knowledge was their 
beſt reſource; and foon became as enlight- 
ana. aac 


eee eee 
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recalled to the s remembrance the equa- 
ley eſtabliſhed by the laws; they ſaw it more 
and more deſtroyed by the inequality of for- 
=_ laſt reſolved that it ſhould not 


Such are the general cauſes which neved Qs 
way for the revolution of 1707, and induced the 


_ citizens to unite inſenſibly td cart 
vation over the fenate. 


They trembled at ſeeing, that, not only al- 
moſt the whole maſs of Hower had impercep- 
tibly paſſed int the hands cf the leaſt numerous 
body of the republic, but that denden the coun- 
cils were filled up by a few families, who 
excluſively — #" the employ ments. Eight 
of the name of Buifſon were reckoned in 
the councils; three of the name of Trembley (m) 
in that of twenty-five; and ſenators were 
S hereditary patrimo- 
ny, that, between two brothers the right of ſe- 
rr took the lead 


e 


This partition of the y bety 
ſamilies was the cauſe 
claims, in 1707 : the hereditary ar 
its daily concentration, raiſed again inſt 
neral outcry. The abuſes of this 
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(m The third, the but a h, was preferred to oba 
| 2 who had tho bu auth, in ſeveral 
ments of judicature, and was one of the moſt celebrated 
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The Revolurion of 1707- 


o GENEVA 


general council, and that ballotting 

ſhould be introduced. The claim is humiliating 
it is true, but it ſufficiently proves the enormity 
of the abuſe, and 4 how much the 
megiman comencd — 


The cvvets | 


RRR 
which they demanded the abolition of ſeveral conſiderable 
taxes laid on wines. The grand council led imme- 


Ton — and as never having exiſted all the de- 
aired gin, gd that no veſtige of theſe 


—— 


ve map date from the moment the ccem obtained 
this demand, the perfect freedom of voting pho dwg 


— a freedom which was r. =. 


introducing the ballot. To be enabled to * 
. ment of this, i vil be fuſſcient to ſtate the following 


ift. That fince the introduction of the ballot, not a ſin- 


gle example of corruption, not even the reproach of fuch 


an attempt has been in Geneva. 
2d. That from thenceforward the popular party has ever 


had the majority in the 22 of the general council of | 


nearly three fourths of the votes. 
3d. That _ the 2 of ariſtocracy, ever in- 
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Tho? we have not the moſt diſtant idea of applying the 
of a ſmall city to the political conſtitution of a great 
gdom, we are far from conſidering the ballot as a de- 
The work of every 
mocracy 15 civil and ica! equality, and it is evident that 
where no influence Fuat. no corruption of riches is to 


baniſh de- 


has in vain exhauſted every reſource of venality and cor- 
ruption ? To complain that ballotting did not refcue 
Geneva from the outrage of France, would therefore be 
to complain that ballotting afforded not abſolute ſecuri- 
ty againſt every ſpecies of violence whatever. Is 
The inftance I 
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CHAP: every ſubject might be with his 
— Fights, as well as his duties to the ſtate. 


Rogen 


The citi 


his proceed- 
ds. — him, — th ns 


verely, and announced to him that his writing 
2 with 3 no 


„ > 


_— "This refolution has | the defired effect ; i 
a ſtop to the manœuvres of the French miniſter, 


8 N not effectuate the enti 
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1 3 +. of the thirteen United Colonies | 
1 than wn ti av hat 
1 a on 

1 undoubtedly have been unworthy of framing laws 
5 new people, had they treated them as pted 
. | their eſtabliſhment as a nation, and 
39 | — 1 to lurk, before any traces of d 
Ballotting is a ſure but 2 

Com to be recurred to until the ſymptoms 
to 
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qu — who had ſubſcribed to . 0 CHAP. 


In conſequence, his petition 
carried to the houſe of the firſt ſyndic De Ner- 


plaint, the next day, and d mand-d reparation 
2 as they faid, on thaſe who 
e) Ech e ce, 


8 = - . 1 
13 a u : r * "RY N . 
"ONT 


le) W en of the cad of — 
run ly thus; That no notice ſhould be taken 
tents of the pet tion wr.tten by De la Chanas, — bong 
proper, but that the proceeding alone loud be confiderer! &c. 
Ke. We ſhall ſee hereafter that the ſenate never depart- 


ed from this unjuſt and dangerous maxim. 


(4) De | De Arrest had the baſenefs to deny this 
ing, and the impudence to aſſert that it was 
himfelf who burnt his own writing ; we eaſily judge 
he was not believed. , wi a 


e © atact infuld but 
| aff aw apt ys pid fee wo chm they 
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ww the ſenate ſent them a numerous « 
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found it impc ſſible to appeaſe 
them, until he declared that commiſſaries had 
deen appointed to examine their propoſitions; he 
added that, as theſe commiſſaries could not poſ- 
ſibly confer with the entire body of citizens, it 
2 — 2 that the latter ſhould =_ appoint 

as they thought moſt capable of diſcuſſing 
the points in queſtion, in the name of all, previ- 
Gl. to their being laid before the general coun- 


benen one truth deeply en- 
graved on the hearts of all the ma — 4 
that the general council e 
on which the adminiſtrating bod 3938 
rs 
fultng it in cake of a general diſcontent. 


The citizens had yielded to as khan. of 
the ſenate, they had choſen delegates ; and it 
was by an imitation of this example afterwards 
that they defended their liberty with that ſpirit 


th con- 


of union, order and wiſdom which has ſo much 


- diſtinguithed them » 


Amongſt their del gites, were men remarkable 
for their integrity and abilities. Advocates De ia 
Chanas Mane, Revilhd, DeLobme, Piaget, Mar- 

cet, and Dentand, were particularly pe the 
choice of their f. low-citizens by the — 


— — 


— 


281 but that one er many + apa » 
« fetions or complaints in writing to 81 | 
« torney general, who. fhould not delay to pref w_ 
« ta hy fra be an ins cnfuleratn as om poſi 
40 ” 


3 
or 


| the 
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triotiſm. But the moſt 
—— EMTECS a member 
of the grand council, ons G65 rand — 


plauſe in many magiſtracies. () 
Fatio ſaw well that the objects the citizens 


demanded were but weak and momentary pal- 
liatives. He diſcovered that the evil 


2 


in the inaction in which the general council, the 


only body in the ſtate that could prevent 

vernment from tending to ariſtocracy, 2 
left for an hundred years. He ſought to reinſtate 
the council in its quality of arbiter of the queſ- 
tions that might ariſe between the people and the 


of off was CHAP, 
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1707. 


n 


OO dor 
For this 


and d 

firſt of June, to ES ey 
Ar offer for 
the ſervice of the ſtate. 


GM ts was the ant ion 


portant. Were it once obtained, the general 
council would have annually afforded a ſpeedy 
and effectual remedy againſt the uſurpations 
. of government, and even the exceſſes 
of eds te liberty, if ever any ſtarted up. 
Fatio alſo required not only the publication, but 
alſo a reviſion, of all the pol 


itical and civil edicts. 


The collection of 1568 had not been yet print- 


D 2 ed; 


point- 


Sine 


2 


wv 


from the citizens 


tion 
ws which would have 


„ may be 


y 
theſe edicts was their lawful 


115 
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of an 
ratificat 
onceal 


1112115 


| However whether Fus ſaw that his cotempo- 
| raries were not enlightened enough to fulfil his 


TH 


1 
we 
8 83 


24820 


» Let a committee be appointed for 


fuc 


ſuppreſſing 


thoſe 


complete and more 


« and illuſtrati 


will be judged 


the di erent 


ling 


both by c 


af, 


ener 


wt 


and 


to the 


reſent time, 


2 


iJed 


tam prattt 


- and let 


on ; 
thuted 


agreed 


« be 


; people fx 


to the 


— k dentin 


r 


% this council muff be univerſally acknowledged, 
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OO PEEINKSS 
time had thundered from 
2 love of indepen- 


Theſe declamations cs 18 to ſour the 
's minds. The ſenate, alarmed at the 
alienation of their affections, had ſolicited the in- 
terpoſition of the cantons of Zurich and Bern, 
allies of the republic. Theſe two cantons ſent 
deputies, and the ſenate requeſted their pre- 


| fence at the general aſſembly, in W 


* overawe the citizens. 


The nation was ſtill deliberating in ts 
ral councils, and the ſyndic Chouet had 


opened 
the debates by a diſcourſe, of which it will be 


to cite ſome ; they ſerve to 
thew the light in which the councils — 
at that time beheld the conſtitution. 5 


MAGNIFICENT, MOST HONORED AND 
SOVEREIGN LORDS, 
@ TO whom or to what body — of 


« our fate belongs, is not a queſtion that ought or 
© even can be propoſed amongſt us. That it belongs 


© t9 doubt it were a crime. Tis therefore to this 
& council alone that all the rights of ſoverergnty truly 
« and actually belong ; ſuch as the legiſlatrve power, 
* that of electing magiſtrates, the right of declarmg 
ar, or making peace, that of commy, that of 

<* raiſing ſubſidies, or levying taxes on the people. 


© rg gn. all theſe Powers 


"are 
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< are fo entirely the property of this general council, CHAP. 


&« that if any other bodies or 
2 ſhould — 10 attribute them to 

« themſelves, we ſcruple not to ſay that ſuch in- 
2 4 are guiliy 9 


. fault be and hevwoen the 
* right and the exerciſe of ſovereignty ; for a fe- 
verein preſerves the right, thy he transfer 10 
* hor. jp he plenſes the exeic:ſe and functians of it. 
us ſovereign council, by transferring the exer- 
"= F ſroereignty. hs. not ab:mdoned, has not 
| * relinquiſhed its right ; it has preſerved and fili 
« preſerves it undiminifhed ; but it has created ma- 
_ © Fiftrates only 10 perform, in its name and with 
© the ſanttion of its authority, funttons which uſelf 
© cannot eafily perform. Therefore when the ſyndics 
© enforce the execution of editts, or exerciſe an act 
* ſovereignty, it is only in conſequence of the or- 
« ders they h rue rectived from this ſovereign coun- 
Tail, and becauſe they in ſuch a manner repreſent 
© it, that it may even be ſaid it is this general and 
« ſupreme cnmcil that enforces of itſelf all ſuch afts, 
* but that it exerts them through the miniſtry of cer- 
s or magiſtrates it has effabliſhed who 
. 


. W AA 
ſpoke after him, and expatiated on the dangers 
of civil diſſenſions, — 
magiſtrates 
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CHAP 
J. 
— 
May 12 
1797 
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ds: a correct and pure impreſſion of the po- CHAP. 
tical the introduction of ballotting into I., 
the general council, ſome limitations in the num- 
ber of perſons of the ſame name and family to | 
be admitted into the petty and grand councils, and 

ions againſt the influence of great 


mination. iti N 

a I "_ 
their 
admitted 

ms of 
zealous 


77 


legates of the people ; nor 
did they find therein that moſt material propoſi- 
tion, that every repreſentation ſupported by fifty 


42 


De an citizens, &c. ſhould be immediately carried to 
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the general council. Faris juſtly conſidered this 


la as the only means to lead the conſtitution 


2707. 


ve can ourſelves to put an end to this ca 


inſenſibly back bs its ſource, that is to ſay, to 
make government coincid : with the wiſh of the 


people, but on that very account, the councils 


ever refuſed to accede to it. 


Before the convocation of a third general 


council, for the final determination of all t e queſ- 


tions propoſed, the ſenate uſed every means to 
encreaſe the number of their partiſans: promiſ- 
es, ſolicitations, flattery, every art was exhauſt- 
ed, to inſpire the people with a diftruft of their 

delegates, and to engage theſe latter to deſiſt 
from their demands. They went fo far as to at- 
tempt ſeducing them with money (*) they 
even ſucceeded in corrupting a citizen who en- 


joyed the confidence of Fatia, and ſecretly diſ- | 
cloſed all his proceedings. 


a At laft the councils laid before the general 
council the propofitions of doctor Chenaud, with 
ſome additions; 6 


lor Ferdriau. 
This tardy reſolution was — Wide 


ficlious, than pacific : for the ſenate, before they 


conſented to this general alſembly, had reſolved, 


R ——_——_— 


(7) This is acknowledged in the r 


wo 
of the eighth of March 70 * * propoſed 
= oP 


« are the words of the 


| by pre- 
« vailing on different individuals to act in — wit, 
* and, if it be found neceſſury, ts expend fn money for 
8 that purpoſe.” 


4 table 
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that if the opinion of Chenaud were not a 
the matter ſhould be laid anew before the councils ; it 


te matter ful be lid now befr the ounces 8 IL, 


by ID i Oe theſe meet- 
mgs. (I 


6 


ſhould be given by ballot, or whiſpered to the 
ſecretaries ; „ ä 


the public cauſe, and who ought, 3 
have profited by the hint. (m) 


. o Nis rot 4 66 ns. | of he Grnnk of 


May, 1707. 
(=) The auditor Gallatin wiſely improved it, and was 
more politic in his conduct than Fatio. | he had, in con- 


junction with him, drawn up moſt of che repreſentations 
of the citizens, he perceived that they ought to reſt con- 
rent for the preſent with the redreſſes granted by the coun-' 
cils, and declared that © he looked on them as an equi- 
mperament, fence no perſon could afterwards call 

in queſtion the ſovereignty of the genera! council. It is 
< poſſible, added he, that there may yet remain abuſes in 
the conſtitution ; but theſe abuſes will hereifter be re- 

<« drefſed. After having eſtabliſhed our ſovereignty, let 
be — to — meetings.“ 


. 44 


CHAP. diſcuſſion : 


I. 
83 


ed that the 


meeting was 2 
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of their proteſts and refuſal 
to — the (Fucks perſuaded the 


2 


After having collected the voices, they 
claimed bs Os nd, that the _ 2 
been all approved in the groſs by a majority of 
fix hundred and ninety-two, againſt thirty-ſe- 
ven. The delcgates of the citizens inſtantly 
proteſted againſt this proceeding; they contend- 
had not approved the propo- 
fitions themſelves, but only the motion that they 
ſhould be ſubmitted in the groſs to the ſuffrages 
of the aſſembly; they alſo complained that ſome 
articles were obſcure, and that a conſiderable num- 
ber of citizens, who retired to the farther part of 
the church, had not voted, or came too late to be 


acquainted with what had paſſed (n); though the 
hundred 


The ſenate, elated e 


and fired by the reſiſtance of theſe citizens, re- 


vey by fone Bays as. rao eg argu. 
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Immediately the women in diftration run CHAP. 
with arms to their huſbands that they may de- 
44 tenet Bo 


firuck a panic into the hearts of the 
has nſans they publiſhed a folemn — 


= 
os 42h on was to ſubdue the citizens, —— 
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FE. authority and fear(g). 


1707- cils from this dreadful ſyſtem: © Remember,” 


6th. June 
1707. 


«<< curb to a 


5 (-) The French letter ſent by the ſame. 


in the following terms. 3 2 of 
* the magiſtrates is to maſter the cittzens by menaces © 
and fear, pretending that the allies (who are 
1 r of the general, and not of the 

* petty council) are to ſecond their defigns : and in 
* their private converſations they ſufficiently evince 
« thetr defire ef JSprinklmg the ſcene with A 3 


They uſed every effort to diſſuade the coun- 


ſaid they at 5 remember that 
you are in that fear is but a very weak 
ree people, and that if they yield 
« for a moment, it is but to riſe with redoubled 
« vigour. Above all be faithful to the 
4 yourſelves have pronounced. The leaſt viola- 


< [ation of that ſacred act, would wound the 
public faith, and expoſe your allies, fince it 


is at our ſolicitation it has been made, and 


om that our word is ſolemnly engaged.” 


After theſe falutary leſſons the cantons re- 
manded their deputies, and granted fuccours to 
the ſenate, . who required them on pretence of 
their being neceſſary to guard againſt a ſurpriſe 
from the foreign troops which were ſoon to be in 
the neighbourhood ot the — They al- 


(% The German letter of the deputies of Bern. | 


OF GEN NVA. 


ledged the report circulated, that Geneva was 
_ threatened, and that the confederate army was 
to march from Pi-dmont to Savoy and we ye 
Four thouſand French were encamped within 


furniſhed th-m with a plauſible pretcxt to colour 
this demand of troops: The fenate however 
wiedged to the magiſtrates of Bern, that 
they were intended for a check upon the citizens, 


Su. 


might therefore conjecture that their troops 
the ex-cutioners of the citizens, 


47 
CHAP. 


I. 


who, they alledged, purpoſed to attack the latter 
neral council(s). Thoſe of 


| yet they not only countenanced (i) the ſe- 
8 


nate deſigns, but even, in concert with them, 


carefully concealed the real motive of theſe ſup- 


from the people 42 — ad whom it 


| (4 To unveil the whole of the e it is | 


ſufficient to quote the regiſters of the 28th of May, It has 


been declared that Fatio in haranguing the people. bed ales 


pa ns to enumerate the advantages be had procured for them, 


and aſſured them that in particular he had ſecured their ſo- 
 wereignty,.. ſo that they muſt rejt contented and ſubmiſſive un- 
til the next general councl. — It was two days after this, 
that the ſenate demanded a ſupply of troops to over- 


awe the chiefs, whom they repreſented as diſſatisfied - 


with what had been done. What 8 
tifice and falſehood ! 


A. We may form a j — this from the follow 


mage og td of Berg — 


2441. 1706. 


5 * We now intend, — «ad our alliances, to 
| aid and aflit with all our power the Gemmad Co meil of 


— 2 — ns a — 
r * 
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CHAP. 


petty republics difcover when exaſperated, and 
determined to ſtrike an everlaſting terror into 


the hearts 


vou have baſely ſtript your alles! TY ich 


ot 


the 


FI | apf m 
{| He hi 


2001 ; 


= 


3 


: Rh 3 

5h | RL 1 „ 5 35 1 

e FL e jv 
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* 
CHAP. they excluded the principal 


I. 
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aſſertors of the 


the diſaſſeled amongſt us, the flate will never enjoy 


, and that they wall never is as @ bfs for 
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againft Le Magire. () Do with me-what you pleaſe, CHAP. 


.. I have commutted no 


crime. I the vim of an atrocious policy. 


| It was undoubtedly expected that he would be 
reſcued by his fellow-citizens, but ſo formidable 


cried he, 7 die innocent, I dv not aft your pardn for 


the crime that broug ht me hi 


SE 5 LS 5-250 


op- 


againſt power 


2 


„ 


and lined the avenues. What could 


L226 %SSS+ 


Piaget 
of 
ſe- 


„ 


E 


un 


tj 


J Frank 7 
"Hil 
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Denar. effigy. De Is Chanas, ac- 
j . ail Korg hd Ft queſtions prejudicial to 


| oblivion, they were purſuing theſe odious meaſures, 
[ hatio was well aware of the fate that awaited him; 
but, deaf to the entreaties of his friends, he ſcorn- 
| ed to fly; and when he heard the fate of L 
; Maitre and Piaget, I had always foreſeen, ſaid he, 
| that they would one day fall vittims to policy and re- 
| 17, 1 . 

| 

| | 
[1 

| 

| 

1 

| * 

| II. That neither the ſaid traops, nor the garriſon in pay 


1 the community be employed to injure or ſubjedt the citizens : 
. | compoſe a. free and ſovereign people. - m 
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| © (Þ) Having beenonly informed that the expulſion of Fario 


Who could have expected to meet an invocation to the 
Deity in Fatio's ſentence ? | 
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CHAPTER IL 


The ring of . reg of the 20 
| — TS. - 


Ar the relation — foenes, CHAP. 
is difficult to decide whether indignation againſt II. A 
the councils, or averſion to citizens, who had the 0 


weakneſs to remain in ſilent inactivity on ſeeing | 
fall the heads of their moſt zealous defenders, | 
ſhould prependerate in cur minds: however nu- | 


appear tyran 
.that liberty „ later ſhakes off the fetters | 
with which een it is ſurely this, 
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Immediately after the law of 1707, the 


CHAP. 


8 


I. 


nr mn) 
1707. 


part the order for printing the edits 
impoſed on them; but the laws 


which that law 


executed in 
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that remained: it is the characteriſtic of 
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ſembly, which was convened for the zoth of the | 
fame month (e). 


Here it is worth while to follow ſiep by flep 
the gloomy fears of tyranny. The ſenate had 
nothing ſhould be done that could groe 
the general council the appearance of an extraordina- 
ry council. So many meaſures were not ſufficient 
to calm them; the ſucceſs of their preparations 
might be uncertain ; they ſhuddered at thinking, 
that if their conſpiracy were not crowned with 
ſucceſs, its authors would be covered with infa- 
my. e 


pes, they tr the ee ges and only xpedin 


tyrants 
to throw afide entirely the maſk of honor, the 


moment they have ventured to lift it up. 
. of the aſſem- 


Three days before the meeting 
bly, the ſenate had the boldneſs to debate, whe- 
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The Gude An Le Fs on ſubmitting to the CSE 
ſo unexpected, opened the . 
2 


— 4 
1712. 


3 
« ration in | nay nd aro Gage of 


* rity, approbation and conſent of your ld hL. £ 
1 
i TT 
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proclaimed at the cloſe of the ſuf- 
for aboliſhing the pe- 

general councils had been approved of 

by. majority of ſeven hundred and fourteen . a= 
gainſt two hundred and ſeventy-one. 


The ſenate having aſſembled the day follow- 
ing, we may well ſuppoſe they failed not to 
CORR ENT CIT Os. Their | 


 bappen on years gh, of 2 n 

— . 2 e ee 
* „ | 
Abotchoomm rect ares +» oy 14 
obſervation that the ſenate were every day 


art of deceiving the qt hom. 
| in a nw r e 


abi l. Fr! concded is ate 16 the ge- 

il by aſſuring — in fee 
g rapi towards @on in the art 
ſtate Thus did they 
Heath of Fatio / 
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moved that the cantons of Zurich 
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CHAP. the total loſs of a law, (i) the 


—S ic! 
v hich had coſt the r 
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1 0) Beſides the flaw in the edi, by the four ſecreta- 

oy ries ad actum having been laid afide, a flaw that diſannuls 
| | the edi, the ſecretaries of flate were accuſed of col- 
| leQing the votes unfairly, and the citizens complained that 
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in that 


light of ſenators, but 
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CHAPTER m. 


Of the new taxations-—the inperient — they 
Fave riſe to-—of the anonymous letters, and the 
Senate's perqu!fitions ——— an. 


enger. To obtain a revocation of the periedical go- || 
> neral councils to engage the citizens to overturn 

with their own hands the bulwark of their li- 

berty and to repeal this invaluable law, the 

following clauſe was ſubſtituted. Refolved : 
Vie & & Jffidione > emer iow a fimple reſolution, 
that no law or alteration in the edit fall have va- 
| lidity, until it fhall recerve the approbation of this 
froerergn council, which, on that account, or for 
other of ſuch moment as require its authority, may 
be convened by the ſyndics, the petty and grand coun- 
cils, at whatever 2 .. 


This blow to the liberty and authority of the 
general council did not huwever — 
the cognizance of affairs of high impor 
ſtill reſerved ; but we ſhall preſently © 


the councils ſoon ſported with that promiſe, by 
attempting to arrogate to themſelves the _- 


of — PEIs 
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It is incontrovertible that the coun- CHAP. 
cil, by reſerving to itſelf, on the diviſion of pow- II. 


er, caſes of d'fficulty and mportance, remained fole a 
arbiter of whatever came under that denomi- 
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CHAP. 
— 


it was 


all the citizens. It is worth 
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ling emergency, the grand council had been 
> ago + ge wt wa 


the neceſſities of the moment (a). 


The refuſal of ue ſenate, and the motives 


logy to the 


the Roman ſenate a Ars of taxation, 
when, in the long war with Ven, the 


ranting to the ſoldiery a which "they levied on 
- G — to obſerve in Livy the 


gratitude of the benevolent Romans to the ſenate for this 
generoſity. Nihil acceptum ungquam 4 plebe tanto gaudio tra- 


 ditur. Concur ſum itaque ad curiam eſe, prebenſatuſque exeun- 


tium manu, & patres vere 


0 GENEVA 


* of 1707, when he acknowledged that the right CRAP. „ 


* of impoſing and leuping 
* the prevegatrve of the 
& the edift of 1712 - 1 the people the 
* cognizance of difficult and important caſes ; there 
is an end to public liberty, if the councils lay be- 
« fore the people only what caſes they themſebues 
6 


This and a ſecond letter, circulated amongft 
the people, alarmed the ſenate, and they re- 
ſolved on meaſures of the moſt terrifying hes 
rity. Unſucceſsful in their endeavours to diſco- 
ver the authors, they declared thera ſeditiaus, 
q_m y + nd guilty of kigh 
treaſon ; they condemned their maxims as tend- 
ing to anarchy, and to diveſt the councils of their 
3 a power confirmed by inuari- 
able cuſtom, and which they will tranſmit in uialate 
to their poſterity as a precious truſt. Informers were 
publicly authoriſed ; impunity and a reward of 
one crowns promiſed to diſcoverers ; 
2 fine and loſs of freedom were 
denounced againſt ſuch perſons and their heirs, 
as were found poſſeſſed of any copy. At this 
ſtrange publication, all the people ſhuddered 
with filent horror. ()) 


Mean-while the efforts of the ſpirit of liber- 

ty were for ſome time checked by foreign cir- 

cumftances ; the yu of Marſeilles, which 
10 


(5) 8 in a jourval of theſe times eat: 
2 citizen ventured to exclaim in the firit tranſport of his 


indignation ; e but 
the puniſhments of et aan 


2 on the lin ay of = — * : 


neral wreck; and, as France was leſs 
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c HAP. ruined many commercial houſes, and, ſoon after 
II. that, Law's ſchemes and failure, 


diverted the 
attention of the Geneveſe to their private affairs. 
r OG GRE 


about 


religion, ſo Geneva was more filent about 


her internal politics. 


On the other hand, the troubles occaſioned by 
Savoy contributed alſo to turn the eyes of the 
citizens from adminiſtration. However one par- 
ticular act of injuſtice, which we ſhall fee in 


the following chapter, ſeemed to announce the 
moment for exertion ; but thoſe who were wiſe 


thought it ſtill their duty to be filent, to wait 
for more favourable conjunctures, and let the 
miſchiefs of government be aggravated to the 
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againſt him. The two-hundred declared the me- 
morial diſreſpectful to the councils, injurious to 
the directors of the fortifications; and the ſe- 
nate ordered the author to fend immediately all 


the remaining copies. 
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Micheli maintained that the four ſyndies were 
the ſole depolitaries of the people's authority 
cauſe they alone conſtitute what is termed 
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bulwark of liberty: a bulwark the more ne- 
ceflary in Geneva, as the franchiſes, which had 
eſtabliſhed ſome precautions in favor of per- 

ſonal liberty, were no longer obſerved, and as 
the laws, filent on the head of crimes and pu- 
niſhments, left the lives and honor of the citi- 
zens entirely at the diſcretion of the judges. 
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It is eaſy to conceive that this anſwer way 
by no means fatisfaQtory either to the expelled 
magiſtrates, or to their protector: the latter, 
to croſs the popular party, required apologies 
from the lt Lo Ros wad cm 


the people, by whoſe writings he pretended he 
was perſonally offended. Le Furt at firſt refuſed, 


| but his infirmities, the diſguſts he met with, and 


from all his employments. 


thoſe to which he foreſaw he was expoſed, made 
him determine ſome time after to aſk a diſmiſſion 


Count de Marſay's efforts cheriſhed the hopes 
of the cannon-/pikers ; their party was inſenſibly 
gaining ſtrength in the councils ; the public em- 
ployments were now entirely ſwallowed up by 
their partiſans, and the ſenate were juſtly accuſed 
of exceſſive rigour in ſome ſentences 3 
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Had the mediators ſtopt here, they would have 
tied up the hands of the general council. The 


7 diſturbances of the republic had originated from 


the ſilence of the conſtitutional laws and could 
never terminate, whilſt the caſes which came un- 


ions. This article was concluded by the 
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themſelves of all private intereſt, L to noCHAP. 
republic, and had no thought, 
as they themſelves expreſs it, but that of exfircang — 
a reſpeft for the laws and the authority of the magi/- 
trates, and of preſerving the rights and privileges 
of the people, that is to fay, to ſecure tranquilli- 
ty + edn dudes 4 
tive power. 


The reader may ins complain of the 
length of this dichten, bat let him refleR that 
the revolutions of Geneva are only thofe of 
her conſtitution, and that, to enable him to fol- 
low them with a lively concern, it was neceſſary 
to dwell on the regulation of 1738 when the re- 
public received form and conſiſtency. It was 
to make the reader 
catch the general ſpirit of this law, it being often 
in contradiction with its own terms, and that it 
formed 
ſince that time. Beſides the conftitution of Ge- 


niceties difficult to attain. Even a citizen of 
Geneva, to be thoroughly maſter of the conſti- 
tution of his country, ſhouid not have lived al- 
dbl ane the movements of its Porr 
cloſely movements of its 

ment. It is, as one may ſay, a place, 
ann be gained either from 
within or from without. The author's deſign 
will be accompliſhed, if he has enabled foreign- 
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The mediators were ſenſible of this; it was the 
guarantee itſelf they preſented to the people as 


the neceſſary counterpoiſe: and, from the nature 


of the circumſtance, it is an inconte ſtible truth, 
that the guarantee annexed to the edict of 1738, 
was principally granted to the legiſlative againſt 
the executive power. 


This act ſpecified, that the three mediating 
powers, having had no other mention in granting 
their mediation, but to eftabliſh among ft every order 
of the republic a firm and permanent peace, have 
ng ht fit, for preventing @ return 1 


the independence and ſo 


reaping ge 
but the ſatisfaction of having deen uſeful to man- 
| kind, and wiſhing for no other reward than the 


certainty of permanent ſucceſs, diffuſes ſatis- 


faction over the mind which is heightened by the 


con ion, that it is rare to ſee great Rates 
lend a kindly hand to inconſiderable ones, take 
a friendly intereſt in their behalf, and, above all, 
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ſupport of the 


executive powers, 


tive and 


legifla 
— the exerciſe of them is diſturbed by 


2738, is only to. 
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can be exerciſed only 


I. That if the ever interfered in 
queſtions of right, that is to fay in diſputes that 
may ariſe from the obſcurity of a law, their on- 
ly duty, if any be required, is to maintain the 
legiſlative power in the _ council, that 
is to ſay, to lay before it the interpretation of 
the conteſted law. 


IV. That in every conſe whateres, the guaran- 
tees have bound themſelves to employ previouſly 


exerciſe their 


tee in any manner that can 
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C47: evi plifng is any manner the means of 
(_*__, recurring to it. 


I this guarantee, which it ans ects to 
think would have been the prop of the repub- 


for in whatever kgke the at which radliivs it 
be conſidered, nothing ſeems wanting but more 
equality perhaps in the reſpective power of the 
three guaranteeing ſtates; and yet, as that in- 
equality made a difference in the private intereſt 

each, it ſeemed to be a further ſecurity to 
the Geneveſe againſt the guarantees being ex- 
cid in 2 manner prepaitctal ts the vupanite. 


Put it is particularly in the flipulaticn refpett- 
ing the nature of the power of the guarantee, 
that the integrity of the mediators ſhines forth 
in all its luftre, ſince they agreed to act only 
in concert, and to entruſt to the cantons of 
Zurich and Bern alone the exerciſe of that pow- 
er; fo defirous was the French monarch to ſhelter 
the citizens of Geneva from the a 
which his monarchical principles muſt naturally 
infpire! fo deſirous was he in lar to di- 
veſt himſelf of the awe which the of 
his power might ſtrike into a defenceleſs ſtate, 
whoſe ſecurity, _ TR he 
withed to perpetuate! | 


From the above td 
that, happen what may, as long as this remark- 
able article ſhall be read in the ek l guarantee, 
& the laws fhall nat be ſuſceptible of any change 
' & qhatever, without the conſent rf 
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4 council,” the citizens of Geneva may confi-CH AP. 
cently ay : It depends not on any guarantee- 3 
ing power to change our laws. Undoubtedly | 
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(5) The following is the manner in which the firſt fyn- 


dic Calandr:n: addreſſed the enizens in the general coun- 
eil held on the >th of March, when the regulation of the 
mediators became a law A, - Ap « Be 
« magnificent and ſoverei , our onl 
CID TIED 
our dear country, and to maintain our conſtitution and 
dur edicts ſuch as they are going to be eſtabliſhed by 
« your lordſhips. With ſuch ſentiments we have rea ſon 
to preſume on your confidence, which is abſolutely ne- 
ary for us in the exerciſe of our employments.” | 
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CHAPTER n. 


The firſt ſeeds of the public diſontent—Of the re- 
fidence of J. J. Rouſſeau in Geneva, lus writings, 
the decree againf him, and his misfornunes—The 
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It was whiſ 


pre 
went further ſtill : free ware — 


1 equality, and 
the rich, 18 1 
drew on him the batred of the partiſans of ariſ- 
tocracy, 22 without douke the real 


W they i 
attempts to induce him to dedicate to the ſenate, 
his diſcourſe on the origin of the inequality of condi- 


dans; but this great man perſevered in paying 


e to the ſovereign of his country: the ex- 
genius, the ſenſibility of diſpoſition diſ- 
played in his dedication, were admired by his 


enemies; but they never could forgive his refuſal, 


the luſtre b-ſtowed cn the ſoverei ignty of his fel- 
low citizens, or his efforts to eftabliſh amcng 
them the liberty and ſevere virtue of republicans. 
from that moment, that he was 
the inftigatar of ſedition already prepared in his 


ſocial contraft. His view in that work, faid they, 


was to deſtroy government 
bo i» And 18 of Genes. Thus, for having 


in general, and in particu- 


written a panegyric on his country's conftitution, 


the virtuous Rouſſeau was accuſed of wiſhing to 
ſabvert it, and became himſelf one of the firſt 
_ vidiims of (te invaſions „„ 


ſigning men. 


me hd hoon: e « war-geb 
rant iſſued by the parliament of Paris for ap- 52. 


tes of Geneva 


its author; the 


/ecial contrad? publiſhed, when the ſenate declared 
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if he ſubmits, let him be tolerated withi- 


This law, the work of Cato, was willy . 
tended to prevent religion from becoming, in the 
hands of government, a means of It 
was under this law Mprelli bad been tried two 
* centuries before; and the apoſtle of toleration 
deſerved at leaſt that degree of reſpect from his 
— trampling her, in order to diſgrace 
him, . 
of juſtice. The affliction of 
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with which they ſupported it, (e) and the perſe- C 


_ cutions with which the unfortunate Rouſſeau was 
thenceforward chaſed from place to place, 
us no room to doubt. 


An event, to which his ſentence gave riſe, had 
alſo a conſiderable influence on the fi | 


_ troubles. Pier, a citizen of an ancient and di- 


ſtinguiſhed family, cenſured, in a letter addreſſed 
to one of his friends, ſome paſſages in the /acial 
cmtraft ; but he condemned in far ſtronger terms 
the decree of the ſenate againſt its author; which 
he attributed to the intereſt of the Tronchin fa- 
| 9 b mily, 
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N Rouſſeau's relations demanded from the ſenate a copy 
| of the deere 1 it was refuſed, and we may judge how 
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CHAP. mily, and to their complaiſance for Yoltaire; jea- 
— ous of Rouſſeau's reputation. 
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The ſenate ſupported their 
chapter of the civil edict, which 
challenge of judges, alſo by the law 
This gave riſe to a queſtion with 
force that uſages ſhould have. < Vie ny 
« confulted, | ſaid the citizens, when the law is 
* 


— 


W 2 . the partiſan of = 
* the very idea 3 4 1 
« would join to anarchy all the 


— he chem emer 
ftrance was grounded on propriety, on the edift of 1738, 

and the ancient law, forbidding thoſe who are not ſyndics 
to pronounce ſentence, much leſs to Our conſtitu- 


in the caſes wherein the four ſ. 
edi&, the citizens demand was 


. ns then the ſenate ſhould not be permitted to interpret : 
them may be eaſily conceived. 
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in that caſe it would be urging 
pporting it by itſelf (kh). 


violation and CHAP. 


(5) Undoubtedly nothing could be more da than 


to ſtart a queſtion of ſuch delicacy, but, once no- 


thing was more eſſential than to illuſtrate it in a republic 
where the were jealous of their laws, and where 


many principal inſtitutions had no other foundation than 


uſage conſecrated by length of time. The magiſtrates ad- 
vanced that length of uſage could aboliſh conſtituti- 
onal laws ; the citizens on their ſide maintained that the laws 
were a ſacred truſt, and that thenceforward nothing could 
have permaneney, if abuſive uſage might ariſe in filence, 
- Hfubliſt with impunity, be med and legalized by lapſe of 
time. | | 


tings ; but, whether the matter were exhauſted, or that 
the citizens were not yet aware of the very influence 
of that queſtion on all the reſt. they neglected to make it the 
ſubject of a public memorial, and we fhall fee that the 
edict by which it was followed, did not remove this ſource 
of diſſenſion. OY e 
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CHAPTER IM. 


Rouſſeau's abdication—The attempts of the friends 
to peace to obtam juſlice for him Mie ſenate ob- 
flinate reftance—The fot repreſentations of the 

 etlizens—Their conſequences. 
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with principles at which the citizens were 
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t the ſentences and im- 


priſonments, againſt which they had remonſtrat- 
ed, fhould neuer in future 


alarmed. They loſt no time in confuting 
them in a ſecond repreſentation, more exten- 
five, ſupported by better 
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Unfortunately this moderation was miſtaken CH AP. 
| for weakneſs. We ſhall be unſhaken in our re- . 
ſolution, replied the ſenate two days after, we ſhall 
make no change in the execution of the proviflmal ; 
power, and in the order of criminal powers, becauſe 


« adminiſtration judge of its own acts 
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order to compare them together. Can it be be- CHAP. 
lieved that deſpotiſm went ſo far as to refuſe this; III. 
that is to ſay, to refuſe communicating to te 
members of the general council the acts of their 

own body? = 


At a year after the appearance of the 
letters from the country, J. J. Vieuſſeux and 4. De 
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_c—_ lightened part of the Geneveſe are at this day 
al Hr. _, ſenſible that, had he been ſupplied with proper 
he might have compoſed a better work 
but ſuch as it is, it muſt be conſidered as a ma- 

terly ſketch. It was a conſiderable advantage to 

the citizens to have had a defender like Rouſſeau ; 

he alone could remove the chaos, into which 

Tronchin had plunged the conſtitution, to make 

| his attack with the more ſucceſs. This excellent 
work was read with avidity, and gave freſh cou- 
rage to the d-ſponding citizens; the number of 
the repreſentants encreaſed from day to day; they 
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in refuſing to elect ſy ndics. 


he „ through a real or pretended fear 
of this refuſal, appeared to leave no means un- 
13 their partiſans ſucceeded (c) 


laſt called the line of new econ, which was croſſed by 
ſuch of the eleQors as called for new candidates. | 
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would be redreſſed. L 
expectations, the citizens reſolved to elect ſyndics, , _ 
and had the greater hopes that this would be a ; 
of reconciliation and peace, as the ſenate „h 
Ls aan themſelves to the venerable cm- — 
mand adran 
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CHAPTER IV. 
| The ſenate, inſtead of refloring peace to the repub- 
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faid, by the imputations caſt on them in different CH AP. 


TB who were aguinft © declared, < — 
—_—. . 
— 28 grand council, 

main in their places of 

2 and 

* not to quit the helm in the midſt of the tem- 
« that ſuch a ſlep threw them into entire depen- 
« dence on the people, that, beſides, ſuch a deter- 

* mination would expoſe the ftate to anarchy, or 

© oblige them to have recourſe to a new media- 

2 
« a meaſure ſo nc nder 
« the republic ſhould be carefully avoided O 


But thoſe who were long wiſhing for this ſecond 
mediation artfully „ that the honor 
. this refodetion, that it 
"0 . that it 
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9 . the ſenate of the firſt 
of February 1765. 


ING * would 
N propoſed with more dignity.” This left hope 
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terrify the citizens, and make them. ac- 
cept of ſome conceſſions that might then be 


over the members of the oppoſition ; all 
that they could obtain of the ſenate was, to in- 
— ave 6 eine mnter of capeating 
their offer of reſignation. 


| After this deliberation, the ſenate, having con- 
4 diſhonored, and diſgraced by accuſations of the 
TAN 
the adminiſtration into more fortunate hand 

© decorate Gag cations 
© the ſenate as an aſſembly of 8 
ful magiſtrates.” 


The reader will perhaps be afteaifhed that the || 


_ Citizens did not embrace this opportunity to dry 
up the fource of all their misfortunes, br mos 4 
the ſenate reform itſelf. Such was the opinion of 

many of the repreſentants, who juſtly conſidered this 
ſcene as an indecent farce, and foreſaw that the 
ſenate would endeavour to abuſe the declaration 
they demanded ; hut, on the other fide, other 
Citizens, no leſs enk; 


| repre | 

cation would be falling into the ſnare, and open- 
ing a door to the mediation which it was the wiſh 
of the ſenate to introduce at all events (þ). 


were alarmed-at the 
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was in appearance diſavowing their grievances 
and conſequently renouncing their demands for 
redreſs. To refuſe, was expoſing the ſtate to 
the of anarchy, was incurring the im- 
putation of having voluntarily obſtructed the 
reconciliation, which was — by the ſenate 
in ſo poſitive a manner. Theſe conſiderations 
and this laſt aſſurance ſtaggered thoſe weak men, 
whaſe puſillanimity ever paſles for . 
_ meaſure deſire 


— — would — govern- 
ment, and as little as poſſible the rights 
of ene A public writing, which — 


4 . * 
555 — — | — — — 
* ny 
on ** "we * R 9 . 2. 7 4 COT * * : _— 3 _ A — 


to its reſident to dns > — aſter the ſenate's re- 
on pretence of preventing the anarchy by which 
it would have been followed. It is certain that a ſenator 


baving announced the ſenate's reſolution to lord Stanhope, 
and this nobleman having lied, your body then will at 
all events have a tion, the — — 


led that it was their real deſign in the meafure th 


Delicate indeed was the ſituation of the citi- CHAP. 
zens. To comply with the ſenate's demand, _V-_, 
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| char. were preparing, happily furniſhed them with the 


: , means ; the citizens, on the very day that the 
ſenate had announced their reſolution, were ready 
Ih Feb. to lay before them a new repreſentation : they 


1705- determined, on the ſpot, to add to it the decla- 


ration of confidence deired by the ſenate, but 


| fill to perſiſt in « ndin: z a redreſs of griev- 
| ances (c). 5 h 

| CT It may eaſily be judged that ſuch a turn was 
1 by no means ſati 


| "6 tte Or ate + dvr 
1 | | country, and ts their N, 
1 N a 


22 — 1s 


* to their „ will come to the following reſolu- 
* tion: ; 
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Ebene the ſenate had not dared to give a looſe 
to their indignation againſt the an/wer 10 the let- 
ters from the country, and Rouſſeau's laſt work. 
Will it be credited? They availed themſelves of 
the pacific to iſſue againſt theſe two 


how far they were from ſoliciting through motives 


of 


« Their lordihips ha ſeen with indignation the 

95 tiſſue of — vented againd the petty 

- a_ a book entitled : letters written from the moun- 
tain, by J F. Rouſſeau 


n It repreſents the country as groaning under oppreſſion. 
« It deſcribes the council as an afſembly of tyrants, aiming 


185 
wh * 
9 


12th Feb. 
1765 


writings a declaration, (4) that evidently proved 


___ at ſupreme author} , even from the infancy of the re- | 


: „ public ; one while ilely, at another with open bold- 


5 neſcs, ſuitable to their views or the circumſtances of the 
times; 


exerciſing 
liberty which they ought to — | ereing a tremen- 
inſt the eiti 
tences. 


« dous ſtate inquiſition ; * 
numberleſs unjuſt and even — And it 
« 1s in the name of liberty, under the language of virtue and 


the ſevereſt deſpotiſm pang aging Nan | 


under the matk of truth that ſo many umpoſtures are ad-. 


. © vanced 


« ts theſe unde i las ts cm 


— to ſtigmatize them in a ch forms of 


NE 
« The publication of 2 „„ 


6 pidly followed by that of another work, (the anſwer to 


_ 4 the letters from the country) in which the council is re- 


J 08 unjuft manner, the moſt offenſive 


ont uſe of, facts — miſrepreſented, and 
2 12 overnment plainly avowed, utterly 
« ſive of the — Aabibed by law. 


A ſyſtem, 


« which, undoubtedly contrary to the intention of thoſe 
« who would have embraced it, would be an inexhauftible 
e & ſource of diſſenſion, and at length co 26 Ge- 
truction of —— 


ſubver⸗- 


— — . R—_—_ a 


„ 6 1 = — 


< ” - *% 
r 


OR — — — 


3 | 
u deen granted by the people. 
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peace the teſtimonies of confidence which 
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Mean-while the ſenate had engaged to. purſue 
the moſt proper means to ſatisfy the citizens, and 
appeared to make it their Fav 2a buſineſs. They 
began by acknowledging with the citizens that, 

in conformity with the edict of 1738, the tax on 

3d March certain foreign wines ought, ſeveral years ſince, 
1765. to have been difcontinued ; they 
ther continuance of it from the general council ; 
but, as they alledged no motive for ſuch continu- 


| ance, it was rejected. 


According as the ſenate diſcuſſed each of the 
other grievances, their alarms appeared to encreaſe 
with regard to the conſequences attending the 
flighteft redreſs. Their regiſters preſent a moſt 

March 6 fingular ſpectacle, they ſeem to prove that they 
© began this new diſcuſſion with an intention of 
redreſſing many of the grievances complained 

of, and that, after having reviewed the whole, 
they tock, inſenſibly, a to perſiſt in 
their former refuſals. Thus vaniſhed the hopes 
which the _ had been ew ——— 
| d to their proceeding. ſenate's refuſal 
—— by the Popular Letters, a work, by 
which the refuſal was preceded. This new 
writing was the ion of warm friends to 
the ariſtocracy ; they openly renewed in it the 
ſyſtem of the letters from the cauntry and employed 
at once againſt the repre/entants the arms of elo- 
' quence 2nd ridicule. However, ſo great was the 
ſatisfaction of the mag ſtracy, that ſeveral mem 
bers of the grand council ublicly thanked the 
authors, The PO ar nounced by this pub- 


hcation 


a fur- 
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that they could not comply with the citizens his 
without ſhaking the conflututton. = 


It ad and win oft fic them to hack 
in a patriotic tone in this recent refuſal. It was 
to be tranſmitted to foreign ſtates, and if private 


power, how more unfavourable was the 
ſituation * citizens now become, when this 


power w „ ok that of the tendereſt 
of fathers? 


Tube reg) fires. of the fenate mention an ance- 
dote, which deſerves to be related. It is well 
known that the fituation of Geneva, the repute 


of her inhabitants, and the religious toleration 


enjoyed within her territories, had induced the 
— Voltaire to ſettle within her neighbour- 
hood; h his connexions were entirely 


nt Os his ſentiments were too ele- 


vated to permit him to eſpouſe their petty paſ- 
ſions ; he . he perceived amongſt them 


exaggerated pretenſions, and formed at tuo dif- 


ferent times a project for effecting a reconciliation. 
He declared to a ſenator his inclination to try 


what would be the refult of conferences held in 


individuals „ to diſadvantage againſt 


1875 
lication was ſoon verified; the ſenate declared CHAP. 
BP 


his houſe, between the leading men of both 


parties, and expreſſed hopes reſtoring tran- 


quillity, by prudent expedients with regard to 
the very important article of impriſonment. 


But the ſenate, informed of this overture, re- 
ſolved that he ſhould be anſwered in theſe terms, 


that they were by no means diſp?ſed for accommo- 


dation F 


Nov. 21 


1705. 


1 
: 
: 
| 
i 
1 
1 
N 
N 
U 
: 


tie 


of November 1765, the more my affection for them 
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CHAP. dation; they gave orders to the ſenator to break off 
VV. all negotiation as civilly as poſſible (e). 


When we conſider with what facility rhe ſenate 
might, at that period, have ſatisfied the citizens, 
and averted the calamities with which the repub- 
lic was threatened, we are tempted to beheve, 
either that they were totally blinded by a luſt of 
dominion, or that, to gratify that paſſion, they 
had deliberately premeditated to drive their fel- 
inveſ 


%) Notwithſtanding this refuſal, Yalaive 


Laire perſevered in 
and, as he knew how ardently the ariſtocra- 


Foernois, the 27th 
« encreaſes. I would go any length to reſtore that union 


« which t to reign amongſt you, and that | 
® — 2 e u me u 5 eg vad f U. 


two parties wauld have an amicable communication to- 


lore of liberty which dwells in every 


; , 


« yarn and mutually do what patriotiſm requires and 
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inveſtigate o 


accuſation, we fhall be CHAP. 
IV. 
— 
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CHAPTER V. 


New efforts of the friends ä general 
council refuſes to elect magiſtrates—nuocation of 


CHAP. AL L hopes of reconciliation vaniſhed on the 
V- laſt anſwer of the ſenate. This anſwer gave riſe 


to a multitude of polemical pamphlets, in which 


them by the attorney general | 
writings, the inevitable conſequences of 
nate's obſtinacy, demonſtrated an aftoniſh 


71 5 | 


15 


5 f 


pf 


non, tho' ith fact deviſed * a few of its CHAP- 
members. Already diflike was ripening into ran- * 
cour ; the poiſon of diſtruſt was ſtealing _—— 


into every vein of 


eng 
— of the republic. Theſe intrigues 
new grievances contributed to augment the pub- 
1 
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em- mm ſulting the grand coun- 
yl, ſolicited — of th * | 


powers (8). 


Nothing could wi the e the 
citizens, at the news of this proceeding. Tra- 
duced and repreſented in a guilty light to a 
foreign tribunal, they vainly endeavoured to con- 
jecture what were ann 

9." 


: 1 — 
: , 1 3 : * . : 1 - 
Fort % * 4 * 2 * b Fa 4 4 " "LI" 3 — te dn Q - . 
— — 1 
* * * ö * 7 FR . * — | — a4 — —„ 0 


(4) They Se 3 
3 the imprifonments com th 
— * and the denial which they thought 

ive to the repreſentants ſyſtem, 
| y wo — w have ſoon overturned every barrier 
oppoſed by the laws againſt the introduction of a mere de- 


| < fave ws to ſacrifice the conſtitution. We Jearn from 
| dhe report that all their meaſures are directed 

0 «LIES and it is with the 

„ that the confidence which was ſo j 
„transferred to a few | J 


GB 20 ue 


of Af the yur 19) N Bre 


or ceEnevVai. 


« ates ctaned i the abi of 11:8; now, 
have the ſenate met with a ſingle fact 


(We may frm a beter judgment oft or 
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CHAP. obſtruction. In fine, we ſhall there fee them 
. in te i 


by the cantons of Zurich and Bern, they haſtened 
to teſtify to the ſenate their wiſh to fee the repub- 
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CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VL 


A brief enaminatim of ite three prineigal pains of 
law in * 
3 
The ab of repreſentation, and the negative 
night by which * to anniſulate 
it. 
III. 
The line of new eleflion, or the unlimited right 
of refuſng ss. 
_ iſt. Of ampriſonme wal without reſtriction or condi- 


CRAS: NEVER perhaps had the magiſtrates of a 
ee people been known to pretend to the ſtrange 
privilege impriſoning without any reſtrictian or 
cond:twn, except what their conſcience and reaſon 
might ſuggeſt. Such was the alarming power 
challenged by the fenate of Geneva, in anſwer 
6— nas — 


0 GENEV A 
ſhould, previouſly to their commitment to płiſon, 


\be brought befor the hacker to be examined by _V. 


them. 


The law on which Binet had grounded his de 
mand was conceived in the following terms: 
whenever any complaint ſhall be made, let each of the 
ſyndics 44 
cern, to examine, interrogate aud commut to priſon, i 
he ſhall ſee cauſe. However, as if this decree of 
the legiſlator, feeble to perſonal liberty, 
had been contrived to afford pleaſure and triumph 
to the ſyndics, adminiftration maintained that 
_ this law, nr 
power to the ſyndics, granted nat any privilege t 
perſons accuſed, whom it confidered no farther than 
with reſpect 10 the obligation of obedience it preſ- 


The reſult muſt have been, that the ſyndics 
would have poſſeſſed the power, without 
obliged to exerciſe it ; and that they would have 
had it at their option to diſpenſe with that pre- 

vious examination wiſel by the law, 
and no leis neceſſary for the tranquillity of the 
e for the ſecurity of indivi- 
duals. It is 44 
claim on uſage winch was, ſaid they, ne ſureft 
inter preter of law, and the beſt authority far its 
meaning. But, that we may form an eſtimate of 
the integrity of adminiſtration, it is ſufficient to 
quote their own regiſters, wherein they acknow- 
ledge, and at 3 
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CHAT. anditors (a) it reſulted, that they ſometimes brought 


Mere the Hyndics — the pri- 


to tranquillize the people on the juſt fear of 


vilege. 


The de be Sed ts Bt 


terpretations to this law, had acknowledged its 


obſcurity ; now, we aſk, could they then refuſe 
to ſubmit their interpretation to the legiſlative 
_ Be ſides, ſuppoſing this refuſal legal, was 

it expedient? Could the fenate in decency refuſe 


being impriſoned without having been brought 
before the heads of the ſtate? Did they not owe 


this trifling facrifice to public tranquillity? In 


ſhort, was it proper to accompany ſuch refuſal 


with, what muſt ſenſibly alarm a free people, a 
pretenſion, till then unheard of in the annals of 


republics, the right of mpriſoning without refiric- 


tion ar condition 


What an additional weight will not theſe con- 
ſiderations derive from the teſlimony of the re- 
giſters of the ſenate, wherein they acknowledged, 


that the grievance f impriſonment was that which 


neſt concerned the people, and that experience had not 
¶ ſecrvered any great memventercies, in having per- 
Sons accuſed brought before the ſyndics ? 


This ſtrange pretenſion engaged the Geneveſe 
to examine their criminal juriſprudence ; they 


were ſtartled at the innumerable abuſes which 


had crept into the exerciſe of the judiciary power. 


They had *till then ſearcely diſcerned the ſerious 


— 


{a} An inferior megilirate of the police. 
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invention of Hf CHAP. 
ſuſtained , 3 


A 


2d. Of the rigs of ropreitenien, and the aars- 
true right by which the ſenate endeavoured to anni 
r 8 


It muſt be recollected that there were at the 
beginning of this century, ſome conteſts in the 


CHAP. 
Dy 
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ic, on th; exerciſe of the right of repre- 
ſentation ; and that the ſenate, after many efforts, 


Td by & t» word a their poucecings, to 


_ decency : but at the ſame time, 2— 


| where it has been the intention to deipoil the in- 


reflect on them, to conduct them with order and 


ſelves aiſembled for redreſs of > 
came at the knowledge of their real Weng and 
conceived better hopes of ſucceſs. Such were 
the effects of the prohibition of ſignatures in 
Geneva. rr 
e | — 


e bs ee: 


jured of the right of repreſentation or complaint. 


In Geneva, where the citizens are members of 
the ſovereign council, this right is not only mhe- 
rent in the peron fever individual the eee 
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power to L—_ of anſwering i 
negative, ä So great 


real prerogative, a method of defence, to which 


they had umprudently given the name of a gr. 


In caſe of laws which the councils acknow- 
to be obſcure, the ſenate did not deny that 
the right of explaining them belonged to the le- 


— A. - Mt. 1 tt 1 Math —_— 


F — 


(5) The citizens did not „. a ne- 


gative right againſt innovations that might be It 
„ eſſentially neo neceffary to obſerve, that this was t ſenate's 


only intention when they demanded in 1738, that the word 
approved ſhould be added in the 6th article of the regula- 


tion of the mediators. To be ſenſible of this, the reader 
is invited to eaſt an eye over the note () of page 119 of this 


hiſtory. *Tis by thus contrafting the ſenate with themſelves 
that we may form a judgment their iyſtem, and an efti- 


2 


is the influence of words over mankind, that, on 
one fide, this ill- invented name alarmed and 
united all the citizens; and, on the other, it 
inſenſibly diſpoſed the ſenate to maintain, as a 
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intended farther to make it alſo a duty, by ſpe- CHAP. 

cially ordering them to watch over the obſervance VI. , 
41 that no change whatſoever may be made 

them ent the cnxfns of the gee] conc 


4 
| i | 
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_ LI 


SY obliged to bring the interpretation 


Were it otherwiſe, ſaid the partiſans of the 
ſenate, every repreſentation would be an order 
to the nate to of the propoſitions therein 


onen 
when ariſing from infractions of the 
d 
ſtrances, if r ſhould be ſubmitted to the · 
deciſion of the general council, in that caſe the 
true and r judge; that the tations 
ſubſiſted in full force until hs me of the 
laws to which they had reference ſhould be de- 
termined by the council. They alledged that 
the ſenate, poſſeſſed of the negative 71ght, might 
remain tranquil in the midſt of the people, who 
might murmur in vain at the infrin of 
| laws enacted by themſelves. The laws would 
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P. 


no hae have ſtability; the ſenate, by a fim-CHA 
ple but decifive refuſal, might filence the . 
cenſurers of their adminiſtration. To give their 
anſwer the effect of a ſovereign decree they had 
only to conſult their will; judges in their own 
cauſe, they would eaſily become the real 


tors, and exerciſe alone the functions of legiſla- 


„ conſequences of party ſpirit ! 
ſed by the force of theſe arguments, the 
\went ſo far as to advance that in a caſe 


agreed on that the ſenate, uniting 


TE 


a - 4 — „ 
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* laws, given up to the ſenate's diſcretion, were like- 
8 vile nothing more than mere petitions. 


A recollection of Fatio's exertions in 1707, to 
—— conteſts he foreſaw from the ſenate's 
— , will enable us to form 

7 — the comprehenfrve of that 
eat man; if we conſider that he failed only 
he required that the remonſtrances of 

fifty citizens ſhould be ſufficient to compel the 
general council to be convened, we may con- 
ceive how far the councils of 1764, in refuſing 
to conſult the legiſlative body on grievances urged 
by more than two-thirds of its members, had 
_ deviated from the primitive intention of the con- 
ſtitution, and the principles of their forefathers. 


zd. Of the ne of new electim, or the unlimited 
right of —_— 


we have ſeen that the right of repreſentation -ntation 
| would have been vain and illuſive, had the mere 


_ diſapprobation of the ſenate been ſufficient t to 
render it ineffectual. 


" _—_— citizens therefore alledged, PC PROS 
Ritution had, as it were, foreſeen the poſſibility of * 
_ thoſe denials of juſtice, and that it had ſecured 
to the people means Tore hs takin WW ſub- 
mit their grievances to the general council, and 
to revive the ſpirit of the original government, 
by removing ſuch adminiſtrators as N have 
loſt the publie confidence. in 


75 There is at Geneva Gt a 
the conſtitution, a facred principle, "_ oc 
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that 


the conſtitution 
the office who is 
has not recerved 
reſults that the 
| eable to the people, 
ſhould be the effential attribute of magiſtracy. 
The general council, for the greater certainty of 
attaining this end, had received from legiſlature 
a power of rejecting, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, the candidates * for ts appro- 


e viciffitud 


be in 
and that 
— 


3 (c). 


In ſpite of this inconteſtible right © 


the members of the councils ©. 


— Before the introduction of ballotr 


The fndemenc! bw of th epic fe | 
4 * — if the — 9 — be diſ- 
ae people, they at liberty to re- 

en on which re- 
« fafal, 9 be eke fo the mam: 
der of candidates refuſed, in the petty council, and 
„next in that of two-hundred, ſo that none be received, 


1568. 
G See pages 12$ and 129 of the firſt part | 


E cate vcd, Og: 


generally choſe their 8 from among 


* that may not be approved of by the people.” — 


— — 


* 


| proves , or in reject 


in their turn behind the third article, maintained 
: that * were „ 
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names, « kne was left next coach name — 


ſed by ſuch as choſe to reject the candidates pre- 
ſented: the line was called the line of new 
elctim (. 5 


WA mts tots os 


| of 1738, art. 111. which, as we have ſeen, re- 


ſerved to the general council a right 10 chooſe 
from the number of candidates preſented fuch as it ap- 
them in the whole or in part. 
But it was enacted by the ſame edict, art. 11. 


1 that the ſyndics ſhall be choſen only from the council 
of twenty-ffre. By help of this article, the ſenate 
would have forced the citizens to chooſe the ſyndics 


from their cwn body, or at leaſt maintained that 


they acted conformably to the rule in preſenting on 
the election for ſyndics, none but actual members 


of their own body; but the citizens, entrenched 


a acts 8 


NL ath 0 of har Eber 


: the third of 
ISVS LO EEE 


1 ſecond of January Rae 
ſyndic, Dunn W. 


2 See note 0 page 15 
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CHAP. able to themſelves, thoſe offices giving the poſ- 
VI ſeſſors right of admiſſion into the _—_— 


It is now evident how precious the line of new 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Arrival at Geneva of the envoys of the guaranteeing 
powers—The firft proceeding of thoſe miniſters — 
They conſent to the citizens appuinting rwenty- 
fa commiſſaries—The ſenate at length drop the 
| maſt, and expreſsly demand a repeal of the edit 
77. 


Tux miniſters of the 
delayed for ſome time their going t 4 
In vain were the ſenate invited by the voice of the Or.” 
_ OO CO > 
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, CR. their ſentiments on the ſubject. But this hope, 
however legal, was fruſtrated. 


as 
of the French of any diſtinction were particularly 
courted and well received by the Tronchin fami- 


conſtituents, and it was eaſy for him to prejudice 
a miniſtry whoſe attention was engroſſed by ob- 

jets of too great importance, to allow them a 
thorough ſtudy of the conſtitution of Geneva, or 
222 rom anc 
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when they be- 


and they 
declare that.” (a) It was not 
mediators of 1738 had begun the impor- 


thus the 


„ Regitrs of the council, of the 27th of January 
* | 
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ee hh their interpoſition ſhould be 
rage only to be declined. This opinion, 
perhaps the moſt prudent one, 36 
3 | 


The calling in the guarantee is illegal, ſaid 
they, — the interpoſition of the 
tees is illegal: to acknowledge the intervention of 
their mini would be acknowledging that the 
ſenate had a right to call for their aſſiſtance, and 
that the guarantees can | ' tho” the exe- 
cution of the laws had not been impeded, or, as 
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LK it will ever be to its 

|| | that the 22 8 they 
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CHAP. them, as in the preceding diſturbances, to plead 
VI. the cauſe of the republic. But the more necef- 
I r 
5th Feb. the more it was dreaded b ns they had 
1766. even ſent a memorial to 


. 3 
uad the cher Ah an expedient 77 


proper that the citizens fhould in any wife = 
proceed by delegates, and . 


i encourage 


On this ſingle depend the 
OD Ae peiminay might dep 


reaſon and the law of nature authorized ens 
zens to appoint delegates in order to inform the . 
diators : they therefore repreſented to them with 
energy that a thouſandcitizens, differently engaged 
in daily occupations, going in crouds to ſtate their 
rights, each after his own manner, would only tire 
them out ; or that if ſome individuals took upon 
them to ſpeak in the name of the people, they 
would be infallibly conſidered as ri 
obtruded themſelves, and juſtified the — Foo 
of demagogues, « name that was reechoedf on every 
fide, and beſtowed on the moſt enhightened of 


the citizens. 
T. 
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To accelerate the purpoſe of their juſt foi CRAP. 
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een teville 
Nr hes that 
ther citizens aud not on that account be | 
FOFGEES © JE OS Oh. 


they hats than © — T o their body 
to the mediators, to repreſent its conſequences, and to con- 
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| CHAP. 
VI. 
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moderation, ſufficient perf 
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and theſe twenty-four preſidents formed amongſt 
themſelves a body empowered to draw up me- 
ä 


The Swiſs tiaries having been in- 
„ aries were 
preparing to decline the intervention of the gua- 
ranteeing powers, earneſtly entreated them to 
Tenounce an idea that croſs the happy re- 
conciliation they were about to effectuate. | 


The commiſſaries yielded to their deſires, and 
were contented with ing in an tea me- 
morial, that the ſenate had no reaſon for 
in the interpoſition of the guarantees: at the ſame 
time, not to delay an accommodation by dif- 
putes on forms, they to the mediators 
Geer memorial. 1 
peruſe in the callectian of pieces concerning tie 
Fuarantee, he will find in them a great deal of 

picuity, ſometimes 
warmth ; but too often that tedious length, which 
ariſes from the fear of omitting any 
eſſential to the cauſe that is defended. 


The ſenate, who had been long preparing for 
the important ſuit they had inſtituted againft their 
fellow-citizens, a meaſure far different 
from this : before the arrival of W 


(e) ban atectind this title, POV FUR 
ſince the right of the powers to interpoſe was con- 


 Hantly declined by the citizens. 4 mediation unaſked could 


triendly offices are, ©» wan, radars _ 


be — — exerciſe of the guarantee; 
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they nominated a deputation of their C H AP. 
body, but embarraſſed themſelves in I., 

anſwers to the pr * 


f 


Ut 


5 


8 


the plenipoten 

and zoth of July, and 
To reftrition Se ar ws of the 
E. OO cio. TO. 


uſt 


To ſuppreſs in the article ing taxation the fol- 
jowing words: * that ſhall be propoſed to the | £ 
«© council to the neceſſities of the ſtate. de- 


ſign of this ſuppreſſion, was to . 


That the petty council be eſtabliſhed j in matt 
diſpute that may ariſe in the general | | 
That no proteſts be admitted, and that reprefentatians 
that may contain fuch be not received. 

That all writings, relative to the diſſenſions antecedent 
0 the promulgation of the law, be prohibited under 
ty of perpetual baniſhment both to the authors 

ters. | 


Thax i be equally probibited to. int or cauſe to be 
printed, to introduce, to fell or | 2 ion 
Tides prone? the — * . 
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(b) It is difficult to ſay — —ö — 
er aſtoniſhment, the importance which the court of France 
put on the ſenate's obtaining chat 12 gras 
alledged that court to prove neceſſity giving 
— —ů Such are the very 
terms of a memorial of the Chevalier 4e Neaute will- of the 
28th of May 1766, in which he required of the 
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CHAT: On the refuſal of the council of Bern, the ci- 
tizens had determined to obſerve ſilence, but having 
— the Duke was repeating his 
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that his Majefly ſuſpended his. reſentment that par- 
don „ (4) 


Thus were treated the citizens of a free 
independent ftate! What is remarkable in 
IX rey leg en. 
ſword of France was ſuſ 


pended over the 
miſfaries of the Citizens, n 


themſelves to meet the ficſt ſtrokes, 


i. 


] 


1 


heir deen were menaced, and to to live or die 
with them ; they drew a new writing, in 
which the ſame were ted, in a 


fupyror 
file more refpeRtfal, b bt not 1-6 refolute 
citizens repreſented that they had a ri7ht to declare 
their ſentiments on the clauſes of the aft of guaran- 
rod. and that were this ſentiment wrong, it would 
be only an error of judgment, not a crime. They 
requeſted of the plenipotentiaries a full return of 
thas good will which alone could ſecure the * 
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Thoſe of Zurich knew better how to 


irremediably def 


dence the citizens had in their 


their re- 
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CHAP. apprehenſion of new calamities, they iolemnly 


VIII. ' 


o 


wes ug That, far from having given cauſe for legal 
from the ſacred duties of faithful magiſtrates ; 
« right and paternal.” 8 


| This diente foiled not to appear in all the 
gazettes ; but it proved leſs fatal to the citizens 


reaſon to expect it became as 
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The indecent arrogance of the in 
their triumph ſerved to augment — — 
of the repreſentants. Petſuaded that they were 


to appear inſenſible to all the provocations of 
** 
with 
nega- 


(g) I-don't f „a 
regard to which it may be eaſily conceived both the 
tives and repreſentants were mutually in the wron and 
wherein the faults of each party were repreſented by the 
oppoſite faction in the exaggerated colours of rancour. 
Such facts ſhould never be related by hiſtory, A 
S coma encns, rad! a 


libel, called che Difionary of 


Such was an anonymous 
the 2 replete with ſarcaſms and injurious inveCtives 
againſt the partiſans of the ſenate, and in which the 


— as ſpoken of with Guagerow 


t he ſcorned when or- 
————— =. 
ſeat. Thuilier is ſummoned ; he appears; is interrogated ; 
denies the faſt, nad is committed to priſon. The people 
„ Taped br ge nc Grogan age bones fr 
 thnes the wemen end children forms on his 


le, went to conjure the ſenate 
> age ls a . The 


| through 2 — and went to — —— having 
been perceived. The apprehenſions of the le were 
ſoon calmed ; the judges, unable to find ſufficient proofs 
of the accuſation — againſt Thuilier, ſet him at li- 
1 and * him up 9 
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CHAPTER IX. 


| Charatier of the duke de Choiſeul, and the media- 
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tor5— Noble refuſal of the court of England to 
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CHAP. ſomething to preſent me, as 1 don't wiſh you flould 


complained bitterly to the commiſſaries of the 
affected ſlowneſs with which they proceeded in 
their expoſition ; he even fixed the term of twelve 
days, after which the plenipotentiaries would no lon- 
ger recerve any memorial. Was it conſiſtent with 
juſtice thus to reproach a people who muſt ne- 
ceſſarily act with cautio1s deliberation? Was fo 
ſhort a term ſufficient for a people whoſe griev- 
ances were fo numerous, and who, as they could 
never have expected a ſecond mediation, could 
not have made any preparations for it ? 


"WY * 


— — 


{a) He had faid, two days before, that it was only 4 
method of placing the s of the repreſentants in a more 


advantageous light, and à ſatisfatiion which the mediators 
were willing to grant them. From that we may 
the end of the gracious language, in which the French 
plenipotentiary uſed before to ſpeak. From that day he 
never more was heard to ſay to the citizens, as on his arri- 
val; came when you pleaſe, I ſhall ever receive you and lien 
ts you with plenſuwe, if I have not lei ſure, you ſhall be told fo 
arichout ceremony, an muy ce another time, 
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(5) Some conßdener in his principles bad at firſt been 


wrote to him 


imacy at Paris 
Thomas. The latter 


conceived from information that he was in inti 


« Form men to be 


day 


one 
* 


free.” We ſhall fee how much 


ſtrove to take a 


nal and, as it were, in us 
ſeparate members of the ſtate. had at 
— — 


THE REVOLUTIONS 
depoſit amongſt 


time before her eyes a 


ſtry important 
policy was the de ſtruction of the two 
ments which cardinal de Fleury had taken ſuch 
pains to ſettle in 1738, — 


gen by 

1 He had been fo i 
in fn; m—_—_ 
who availed himfelf of it to deceive him with 
regard to the intentions of the citizens, and who 


exert in the courſe of the negotiation that preci- 
pitancy and harſhneſs, which in republics ſcarce 
ever meet with ſucceſs. 2 


bse iet ene nn 
and of men accuſtomed to that irreſiſtible au- 


thority, before which all is conſtrained to yield, 
to wiſh to concentre the adminiſtration of ſtates 
within a ſmall number of hands. The obſtacles 
the duke de Chorſeul met with in his projects ren- 
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afterwards abuſed it fo far, as to « im to 
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CHAPTER X. 
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e fc con that ck the got of f. 


1 


the citizens diſtruſt? They knew that the 
de Choiſeut had demanded many eſſential 
ations in their laws, no conference had been 
with them as in 1738, ans Gay tag gon 
ſo entirely flighted, that havi 
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gain them that nfid 
work, which only tended to 


order to 


thors of a 


principle! 


CHAP. ter 
X. their conftituents. On — this 
—— demand, the Geneveſe i 


with no other c 
union of the 


CY 


THE REVOLUTIONS 
might be made the price of the ſlavery of 


themſelves on 
the point of ſeeing exhibited anew the atrocious 
ſcenes of 1707; but they vowed not to be filent 


{petiators, and to periſh with their defenders. 


The cantons, inforcias of this generous re- 
ſolution, openly rejected the propoſition of the 
Duke, and demonſtrated to him that it argued a 
power in the guarantees that they were not poſ- 
ſeſſed of. et 


againſt the authors of their — and of 
anticipating the loſs of confidence in the offices 
of a miniſter, whoſe firſt were 
uſhered in with ſo much partiality, and who 
treated the repreſentants as ſeditious men who had 
abuſed their liberty. It was at length declared 
_ the mediators had terminated their project 

pacification, and that it was to be to 
— by Taules, to receive the royal ſanction, 


before it ſhould be preſented to the different 


councils of the republic for their acceptance. 


Far otherwiſe had the liberty of the general 
council been reſpected in 1738. To avoid all 


K * . 
—— 


5 * 


Long did the duke perſiſt in his demand, without the 
er formance of which here would never be, as he faid in a 
ter to the cantons, any permanent tranquillity in Geneva. 

But they conftantly refufed, and the duke appeared no leſs 

fed than-exaſperated that he could not have dif 

of the Geneveſe writers with the ſame facility that he in- 


priſoned the periodical writer Freron. 
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ſuſpicion 
preſented their work to their Sovereigns, until 


it had been received by the whole republic: a 


this anticipated ratification, the citizens were 
fully convinced that it was intended they ſhould 
be conſtrained to accept of the dar by the 
fear of cauſing a rupture between * republic 
and the mediating powers. 


The day of danger was at hand, the citizens 
reſolved to make a final effort to avert ſo many 
—_— to undeceive the 


nil; he our his feflow-citizens to the 
duke, and he arrived in Paris at the fame time 
as Taules. 


The quits of the mind end hnat n 
to render Deluc an intereſting character : the 
—_—  — the father, 
was equalled gentleneſs of diſpoſition 
which nined attention for the fon, and by the 
r calmed the moſt intemperate 
minds. The former was accuſed of ſometimes 
raiſing the ſtorm, the latter of being too much 
inclined to yield to it. Ever ſerene in the midſt of 
danger, he never was deficient in reſources, and 
rendered eſſential ſervices to bis fellow 


citizens, 
F ˙ A 


was (b). 


ANF" "IO 


(3) He has 


himſelf throu! 


po 4 v 


12 
is diſcoveries on 
que of Egan 


the atmoiphere, | He is now reader to 


of conſtraint, the mediators had not CHAP. 
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CHAP. He obtained an audience: the miniſter re- 
1 , ceived him with cold and ſupercilious dignity, 

and allowed him but a ſhort time to ſpeak : 

Deluc himſelf however with reſolution, 
| and in a wiſe and noble manner ; he gained for 
his abilities a flattering teſtimony, which he was 
unable to gain for his cauſe ; but the duke ne- 
vertheleſs conſidered him as one of the promoters 
of the people's obſtinacy, he even dropt hints 
that he muſt ſhorten his ſtay in Paris. The 
agent Cromelin indulged the moſt unſeaſonable 
nega ds nindetrons o 


-d ſtop to theſe 
Ange x ys of the grand council and 
| the plenipotentiaries, and were contented with declaring, 

that this ſuſpenſion ſhould have no confequence, as a pre- 
en cedent, in future. This new attack on law « prog 


1766. FU 


4 


ne 
It was then the court of France began 


to put 


in practice the threatening operations of which , 9 
Cromelin had furniſhed a plan. The lieutenant 


of police at Paris aſſembled all the Geneveſe fet- 
tled in that metropolis and declared to them : 


« that in caſe the Geneveſe rejected the plan ap- 


proved of by the mediators, and refuſed to 
« ſubmit to the deciſion of the g 7 


« majeſty being determined to break of all con- 


« nexion with Geneva, and to ſend home all the 
« Geneveſe ſettled in France, had been graci- 
« ouſly pleaſed to give them timely notice, that 
they might not be ſurprized at the event.” 


Al the ſame time they had recourſe to iſſuing | 


letters de cachet, and threw into the baſtile Le- 
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or < before it had been ſeen; that his majeſty pro- 


tion, and would particularly render 
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CHAP. from the papers of Sante Fs a plot had 


«© been formed to reject the 48 


© voked at this exceſs of inſolence and audaci- 
* ouſneſs, would find means to obtain ſatisfac- 
reſponſible 
* thoſe who ſeduced their fellow- citizens, and 
4 held them under a diſgraceful yoke.” The 
miniſter denounced to them misfortunes of 
kind, if the project were rejected; and | 
himſelf fo far as to declare that the king his maſ- 
ter meant that it ſhould be accepted (d). It 


c 


your king ours ? 


ö 
had conceived of the mediators project, before 
it was made public, it excited amongſt them a 
general exclamation of aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation on its a ; and the diſcuſhon, to 
which they ſeriouſly — — 
long and encreaſe the firſt impreſſion it had made. 
In effect this new act of legiſlation irrecoverably 


__ annihilated the fundamental conſtitution of the 


republic, and deprived the people of all their 
moſt eſſential rights. True it is, the legiſlative 


power was eſt akeveat in then, Vuy's frond 


"04 ) The following are ext ä the ple 
nipotentiary. * The king has charged me as well as his 
<« minifter to declare to you that his determined will is, that 
the plan be accepted.“ This phraſe was denied, and 
commiſſary D. vernss having maintained to Taules that his 
excellency had pronounced it, the latter, 1 — at him a 


furious look, replied : © Sir, vour ears have re bees tingling 
” OW OO RO” 1 


reren 


le 
IH. 25 the councils, 
and in which was without reſtraint the 
negative right, that is to ſay, the hatchet of the 
conſtitution to hew down at their will, whatever 
laws ftill remained that could give umbrage to 
their authority. 


Taxation was an obje@t nous in the ſame 
predicament, and whilſt the 
the people were thus deftroyed, nothing had been 
done to ſecure the rights of individuals, the moſt 


important, perhaps * end of ney free 


ſociety (e). Though 
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body waseſtabliſhed above them, two CHAP. 


NE, 0 


— rights of 


(e) rn 4. li 9, a citizen 
of Geneva could not be committed to priſon without hav- 


A eee e 
four ſyndics or the lieutenant. 
If the four ſyndics were found exceptionable, the leaſt 


F 


taking the fyndies oath. 


Renunciation of freedom, change of religian, ar intn- 


— iſhed by the perpetual loſs of freedom to 


As — the munkgr of 3 
them, till then unlimited, was reduced to twelve. They 
could not be preſented on affairs of individuals on whi 
2 _ 12 No othe — was to contain 

t a object. r could * until the 
firſt — 

All claims, againſt the anſwer to which no citizen re- 
monſtrated within eighteen days, fell to the ground, and 
were never to be renewed; and it was not lawful for any 
perſon to inis on them or ta take any meaſures whatever to 
renew them, under penalty of being puniſhed 21:tbout hape 
of pardon as 4 + difturber of the — repoſe. 

It 
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CHAP. Though the real framers of this work had 
| __X. | exhauſted all their art to maſk their ſecret inten- 
/ tions under ſome popular forms, theſe intentions 
I . were viſible throughout; they fully realiſed in 

| it 


mne enn 
what had been granted by the edi& of 1733. 
| DCs dies from the council of twenty five, and loſt the right of 


As 
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it the g aer a EO __ am- Char. 
| conveying the powers 2 geneS 
rendering 


it depoſitary of the public force, and thus eſtab- 
liſhing in Geneva an ariſtocracy, hereditary in fact, 
elective, over which the 


| As an indemnification for fom — FO IR 
& wwe wienat of fromap-eins per- 
in the inferior councils, and the 
—_— ate citizens. This tribu- 

1 refuſal, by majority of 


to every 
Finally, to render, — th | council inde- 
pendent of the ſenate, this latter were obliged ta 
elect, at every ion of fift members to the 
council, ſeven citizens or burghers in each of the four 
quarters of the city: But who is not ſenſible of the ſaci- 
hty with which the fenate might have ever — 
3 all the different quarters? 
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CHA. faults, furniſhed advocate De Lame with a favour- 
ws 


able opportunity for diſplaying his talents and 
his eloquence. -This young man had already 
deeply ſtudied the cauſes by which perſonal 
liberty, and the equilibrium of power between 
ernment and the people are eftabliſhed he 
ſurveyed his country's conſtitution with that 
of genius, which afterwards embraced 
the conſtitution of England ). He poſſeſſed 
a depth of refle&ion and a flow of language : 
Gs Han, that threatened the liberty of his 
country, inſpired him on this occaſion with all 
the energy that animated the orators of anti- 


quity. 


„ Behold then at length, behold this projet, 
on the impartiality of which you have been 
« fo much deceived, ſaid he to the citizens! 


They force you to elect your ſyndics from 
1 amongſt thoſe very men, againſt whoſe uſur- 


<< pations you require protectors: they have even 
« gone ſo far as to free the ſenate from the obli- 
„ gation of gaining the affections of the citi- 


nens, by exempting them from having recourſe 


to the people for taxes, and by fettering the 
« facred right of repreſentation, or rather utterly 
«+ depriving you of the moſt important right of 


Tall, that of laying your grievances before the 


general council. And they dare to call a 


< counterpoiſe this upſtart tribunal, which may 
& convert violation into law, b laws as if 


< they were _ explain them . — 


m He is author . called „ n of | 
Tac land, a work admired by Englithmen —— and 
by — of every party. 
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rr 
* Doubt it not, my fellow-citizens : all thoſe E 
operations, however ſtrange they now appear, 
will be legalized: omentbence od he made 
« a crime, and woe to that citizen of Geneva 
« who ſhall hereatter raiſe his faltering voice to 
tell the arbiters of his fate, you have done amy/s !. 


4 You are flattered, it is true, that whatever 
«* conteſts ariſe in the republic, ſhall hencefor- 
* ward be terminated within her own boſom. 
But what will avail your liberty abroad, when 
its defenders, converted at hume into — 
tors of lon, nay by wal, 

ſhed at every go, on a 

BY ene ob, of having diſturbed the 

« tranquillity ? For, be not deceived, 

that occur ſo often in this project, 

« words, tranquillity, order, are but 

© toms of public happineſs; they 

ments prepared, to decree againſt 

« t erty he penalties duet th 
* the public repoſe. 


1 Not only, they deſtroy our repreſentations 
© before their birth ; they even deprive us of the - 
* Power of aſſembling, and have gone ſo far 
as to prohibit us the liberty of the preſs. | 
even were this republic inhabited by nu Tomy 7 
— © its ſafety could not have bcen better provided 
© for, and nothing is wanting to complete this 
© project, but an expreſs prohibition againſt 
20 _ into — which to * doors leſt 
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open to could not fail at 
2 


* Citizens, the eyes of Europe are upon us. 
* We have entered on a vaſt career, we muſt 
* accompliſh it; hitherto our virtue has only 


* bloſſomed, it is time that i ſhould ripen into- 


However this picture may 
ES 

ſcarcely will it be credited that the plan of the 
mediators could deſerve ſuch ſevere cenſures, 
faults muſt have been expected, if attention 
been paid to all the firatagems that had 


a 


been artfully put vl capa 3 = 
of the citizens,  ſtrata- 
„ aordinary 
Ss of fs have had inning and 
during the courſe of their wor to the 
threate preparations * were making to 
— Before we proceed farther to unfold 


theſe preparations, it is eſſentially neceſſary 
ſtate a fact which will ſerve as a key to the ex- 


geſſtve partiality viſible in the plan of the me- 
diators: it is this, that the coercive meaſures we 


t Peeing ii prevent the effects of this def- 
pair, the compilers of the project had beforehand conſi- 
dered that they might avail themſelves of the act of ſuch 
of the citizens as in the firſt moments of their grief - 
not have heſitated to imitate the conduct of Row 
renunciation of their freedom. According to 
of the mediators, ewery citizen who renounced bis fr 


was condemned to perpetual hf. 7 it, and his heirs fo bem. 


82823 Bur will 
and a declaration of war qual the th 
| © be one and the ſame ting 
« ſumed tar chr hundred pert 
take ſuch a reſolution? Is it nner 
2 
ſons anſwerable for the confequences, there 


will be no conſequences? &c. &c. 


| their guad rs, like the impartial proceedings of 
ede C Flory and count & Tere What 
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of words, what a project intended for a 
? What a project coming from the 
n—— ws io aj 6 the laws 
people ſhould not be ſuſceptible of any 
hatever without the conſent of the general 
That plan of operations had remained 
om wat] this day ; it is time to publiſh 
is ſplendid teſtimony of the juſtification of the 
* ; It is time to make known to the court 
committeg under the ſanc- 
, and how greatly it has been 
1g itſelf to be perſuaded ne- 


11 
1 ů0 


0 


: 


— 


4 


d 
4 
nel 


Citizens 


; 
nf 


public, have unfortunately renounced the ways 

of mildneſs and moderation, which alone could 
inſure to their efforts that ſucceſs, with which they 
had crowned. the favors of count de Lautrec. oy 
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 ceedings previous t9 the project of the mediators 
being laid before the general council—Rejedtion of 


— WIS 


ho wwe the Gal 
reed the mediators in their work, and on which 


they had received hopes that their projet would —— 


be accepted: in effect nought but a generous 
determination to devote themſelves for the liberty 


of their country could inſpire a handful of citi- 
zens with the noble hut dangerous reſolution to 
reje& it. They heard repeated around them the 


words of the chevalier de eauteville that their 


« refuſal and a declaration of war againſt the Free 


. guaranteeing powers were one and the ſame 
« © thine ; ” but their re ſolution is on that account 


more deferving of admiration; they conſidered 


the project of the mediators as the tomb of thei: 


country's liberty, and determined to mon jo 


ther than ſubſcribe to it. 
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principles that had d- Cr ae. 


that 
the Geneveſe were too daſtardly to dare refu} ; 
31 . 


The well- 
ſounded but late apprehenſion they an to 


enter 
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| enturtainef he pulidiity of 6 miulel, hurriat cham © 


XI. 


unveiled the more 
ections of their work: altho”- 


impert; 


declared that it wwas no langer allowable even for 
themſelves to retouch their project, they added to it 


* 


to an indifcretion which onl 


ſome explanatory notes, to ſoften or illuſtrate 


the 


11106 
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| (+) The fame that has been ſpoken of, pages 165 and 16. 
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wt in this projet | 
tion of their forefathers. 
conference, the ns A Cy new one, 


—— — 5 
7 So 


The clergy had been invited by the ſenate to 
the project, and 
having ſent for the 4 conjured them 

in the name of 8 


ri 
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« which yourſelves ſhould have 


* watches over ſmall as well as 
to doubt of its 
« 1tan inſult; by remaining to 

4 to the laſt, we ſhall be deſerving the crown of 
life, we ſhall preſerve . If 1 
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* fide; I mean the ſupport of 
« dence; that declared defender of our 


17 0 
: 
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them Ono on. named Piewſſux, 
x ny. | 7 manner by the pu- 
his morals, his public and private virtues, 


22 attachment to the laws of his country, 


and his reſpect ſor religion, the vali- 
dity of the freeman's oath with the act ſolicited. 
« Miniſters, taid he to the paſtors, miniſters of 
* a religion whoſe morality is pure as the rewards 


18 it offers to virtue are ſublime, W 
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from more than two 
25 themſelves of 


15th Dec. At length the awful day arrived, when the ge- 
1700. neral council was to decide of the liberty and fate 
ol the The old and infirm of the citizens 
would be carried to the aſſembly of the people; 

never had it been more numerous, never more 
deſerving of the title of ſovereign. The Swiſs ple- 
nipotentiaries clioſe to. aſſiſt at it, and placed 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as to be witneſſes of 

the ſuffrages which were given aloud (4). 


Whilf the citizens were the reſt of 
the nation remained at the doors of the check, 


the project was rejefied by a majority of one 


thouſand and * againſt five hundred 


© The citizens retired with becoming ſerenity: 
waited to be in the midſt of their families 
e they reſigned themſelves to joy, and ex- 


(4) The chevalier de 72735 eee fr from 
aſſiſting at it, on pretence tion, but, in reality, 
for fear of the event; r — 
revived the remembrance of his threats. He had faid to 
one of the commiſfaries : f the plan is rejected, the republic 
goes to pot, and I dont care a 1 would not gi de a farthing, 
ſaid he to another perſon, to bove the fan of reconciliation 
accepted, but PII bet two hundred. geinees tht 14 — the 
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< under te aegurd of ter 
every order of the fiate.” 


they all departed. 


Here, by the retreat of the plenipotentiaries | 


and the rejection of their project, concludes the 
| hiftory of their mediation : if the citizens have de- 


ſerved to inſpire any concern in the hearts of men 
of ſenſibility, that concern w ll be encreafed by their 


Here 


the 


p<ifeverance in the virtues they diſplayed. 
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ing powers a threat of its being iſſued, 
they at one time were in that motives of 
honor would induce them not only to iſſue, but 
alſo to maintain it by force of arms; at another, 
they flattered Nees mit the very 
fron of this declaration would make the repreſen- 
| tents demand of themſelves the plan they had 
juſt rejected. To ſucceed in either of theſe views, 
it was neceſſary to have recourſe to new mea- 
ſures to ſtrike terror into the minds of the peo- 
ple: it was rr 


1 we er 
* 1767. 


- The French miniſter had 8 
that he ſhuddered for the injuries that might 
znr 
government, as well in their perſons as in their 
— This was declaring that extraor- 
dinary events were preparing ; it was repretent- 
ing the citizens as vile, ſeditious men, capable af 
pillage, or, at leaſt, of acts of violence (a). To 
cooperate with this view the principal negatives 
determined on the city notwi 
the exceſſive ſeverity of the winter: they fled 
with precipitation, and with much buſtle, from 
the preſence of thoſe who juſtly conſidered them 
as the authors of all their evils, and to whom 


— —— 


(= One of the Swiſs miniflrs had 
tion of the : It is time 
take it into their ' heads to cloſe 
A hen mot, which 
incurred, and that — favored the plan of the 
nezatites, tho decency had —— them to write to 
vheir ſuperiors that they . 
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* them- 


faid the repreſentant. ? 


2 foreign clime to ſhelter 
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the two parties, and filled up the meaſure of the 
public calamities. * What is then the fate thete 


* fugitives prepare for us, 
Let them go under a 
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(5) We ſhall ſee in the ſecond” volume that theſe very 


men. whom ſhame for luch conduct ſhould have induced to 


bury themſelves in their retirement, rather than ever return 
to a city they had devoted to carnage, came back however 
e indulging ir the ſſighteſt mur- 
mur. We ſhall even fee the citizens forget fo far the in- 
juries they had received from them as to raĩſe many of 
them to the higheſt dignities of the ſtate. Such are the 
people whom they have called jealous, vindictive, malevo- 
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CHAP. miſery. The entants provided againſt 
I. by 1 a conſiderable amount. 


Soon were they overwhelmed by the calamities 
with which they had been threatened. A body 
of wroge was Hema forums the denkoef the ties 
to thoſe of the Rhine: all communication be- 
tween France and Geneva by Savoy and Swit- 
zerland was thereby cut off. The frontiers of 
_ the blic were by other troops. 
tte of alfienace and tae id, fe 
Pp between Bern and Geneva was ſtopt, and 
ery ſpecies of connexion with France prohi- 

bited to ſuch as were not on the ſide of govern- 


of the moli lively » regret, orders of his court 
which he himſelf had folicited. 
his diſſimulation, he often forgot himſelf fo far 


as to ſay that his maſters ET TINA 


— | 


4 2 . from Englund to - 
| | ee , 


* The comptroller of La 
+) The comper fair of 
= but forbad their ſelling any —_— 

pack them up LY Gp the province i ory: 
| eight hours. 


o G * X 


* reflion of the projet? and that the time 


Fre 


1 : 


He knew 


Savoy, to 


ges of 
t1 | 
an 


ci 


uxury was 
population of Geneva 


the 


king of Sardinia, was too well acquainted with 


mained open to all the Geneveſe without diſtinc- 


that of der arne could only cute 


de followed either by theirdeath or flight; whereas 


= 
the 


5 tion, tho” he had been ſolicited to cooperate 
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CHAP. citizens to the will of a few ambitious favourers 


I. - 
yy —— 


to the 


(% Upwards of fix hundred thouſand livres about 
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« jeſty laments the meaſures of ſeverity which CH AP. 


< juſtice and the concern he takes in the fate of _ 
* Geneva have forced him to adopt.” «* Huma- 

nity mourns” ſaid this miniſter in his letter of 
6 1767. 


It is true that Hennin a leſs affected at 
theſe ſcenes of deſolation, for altho he daily re- 
ceived from the different provinces of France in 


merce with the republic, far from giving notice 
rere ms maſter, he excited the 


CHAP. 1 . — * | - 
was charged with; but whilſt this ſoldier, whilſt 


F 
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compaſſionated the ſufferings of a 


virtuous people, ſhall we declare it, and will it 


the frontiers of France, it was 


be credited? That amongſt the men who had pro- 
moted theſe acts of oppreſſion, there were ſome 
fo baſely degenerate, as to be voluntarily inſtru- 
mental in enforcing them ! There were Geneveſe 
to be found, who undertook to execute theſe 
meaſures, or to fee that no lenity ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in the execution! (#) Why can I not blot. 
eats bake room ca hn 


8 


(4) We have ſeen that in order to enter with ſafety into 


to be ided 
with a paſs- port from the reſident. A friend of in's, 
named Niceus, remained in his houſe to 


-rgy having requeſted of the ſenate to uſe their 
intereſt to procure tor the miniſters of the country liberty 
and the neceſſary paſs-ports, the ſenate reſolved © that it 


tiſans they had am 
be ſafely refuſed to 


ny on 

1 * rtiſans ft Some 
r 

exactly ſtopt on the frontiers. One of them, by name 

Beaumont, ed himſelf as guide to the French ſoldiers | 

to ſhew the croſs roads, where tranſgreſſors were likely 
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the canals of ambition? Why do the ignomi- CHAP. 
nious actors in theſe ſcenes of rage, force me this 

day, by preparing to exhibit them anew, to pull , 
wed. dag which their conduct had been 
covered 


The preſent generation has been witneſs of the 
facts I publiſh : let them contradict me if they 
can. The reader muſt have perceived in the 
firſt part of this work, what pains I took to 
palliate 'the faults of the ſenate, and the crimes 
they committed through luſt of power. I may 
have calmly related the puniſhment of Fat and 
Le Maitre, the ſcenes of artifice exhibited in 1712, 
and the conſpiracy of 1734 ; but at the ſight of 
ſo many — enormities, at ſeemg citi- 

zens 


The ſenate remained unmoved amidſt the ſpectacle of 
all the calamities they were accumulating on their fellow- 
citizens ; they were only concerned at the loſs of a trifli 
revenue, which the treaſury ſuffered by the prokbition of 
commerce, and charged Lullin de Chateauvieux to . | 
his excellency on that ſubſect. The latter replied on — 
11th of Auguſt. That his excellency was of opinion that, 
« as to the ibition of commerce, if it were hurtful to 
* * the treaſury, it was impoſſible but that it _— 
prejudicial to a certain number of repreſentants. 
1 + was conſequently a reſtriction, until they Rc — 
« deference to the dein; ; that it muſt be continued, as 
@ Jong as conſtraint might be neceſſary, or they muſt ac- 
„knowledge to the public, that they hed fore thi mea- 
« {ſure in a wrong ight, and committed a groſs fault ; 
« which for his part he was not abſolutely convinced of” 
Thus the moſt effeftual conſolation that the duke 4. 
 Choifeut and the agent of the ſenate thought they could 
afford to this for the loſs of the treatury, was that 


the cauſe of that ea toqrejaticled oe gre mater 


of their — Readers, I am filent....- What 
more could I ſay ? 
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CHAP. zens of 'Geneva ſeal the calamities of their coun- 
L , uy; and poblicly become the baſe inſtruments 
. her miafortunes, 1 fee! I can no longer contain 
the ſtrong indignation that poſſeſſes me. My 
fellow-citizens bore theſe calamities with — 
ence, and them with generoſity, I 
c 
mal picture. 


Nen patrie validas in viſcera vertite vires! 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER U. 


be contained in the deciſion —T he citizens avail 
themſelves of the ſlowneſs with which that work 
advances, to make their caſe known to foreign 


8 were the elite that befel decuar. 8 
from the day that the mediators re- 
tet the ee 
the real 
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CHAS. zens of Geners fea} the calamities of their coun- 


, and pardoned them with generoſity, I 
know it, but my heart bleeds at tracing the dif- 


mal picture. 
Nen patrie validas in viſcera vertite wires! 
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The guaranteeing powers diſagree about the abjefts to 
| be contained in the decifion—The citizens avail 
to make their caſe known to foreign 
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If a doubt be entertained, tis ſufficient 
the regiſters of the ſenate, it will, thete 
1 that on the 15th of December 1766, 
ey had reſolved to thank the plenipotentiaries, 10 
Pray thew wt #-be diſconragid, and to be pleaſed to 
continue heir generous „ by deciding on our 
7 Aſoafine is geeky of emo * On the ſame 
day they ed refolved write totes teting' 
co to te Guke of LI, 2 
* the neceſſity of the council's pts Sing 
3 reien. rantee of theſe pow- 
ers.” From this ition we may form a 
Judgment d. iments an above al of th 
candor of the ſenate. . 


Ibis attempt of the citizens kevide ; 

unſucceſsful, and having only drawn on them 
ſome pleaſantries of the nepatrues, encreaſed the 
hopes of the 3 and ftill more a 
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(5) © Unlefs it be wiſhed, faid he in his letter, to ſub- 
_ < ſt the ic to a foreign yoke, it ought to have 
| ithin it M tha | 


re pronounce the name of inde- 
* Such a ſtate would ceaſe being a 
lie. . . and would continually experience the double 
< misfortune of agitation and dependence.” 
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CHAP. vor by the excellent defence they made. Moſt 


French could not conceive 
intereſt their court could have 

rl 
nic arficcracy of ſome privileged families 


& Will not France at acknowledge, 
id they, « that it is within herſelf, on her in- 


reap the prof} 
« rity was the reſult of 1 liberty alone 
« gave birth to her commerce, alone 
© = a Þ, And beſides, what crime 
* tos tom emadnd by Ga i 
% whom ſo many misfortunes are accumulated ? 
« Is it a crime for men, born to freedom, to 
< affert their rights, and to refuſe having laws 
+ dictated to them, or being govern=d by me- 
< giftrates difagreeable to the nation? Can 
ſovereigns imagine in this age f phil 
- OT EO TRI Os 


der 
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« der in their hands, and annihilating a people to c H AP. 
r 3 
protection? No; the burning of the Palat- - 
nate, even in the midſt of 2 murderous war, 
* ſullied the of the great Lowvois: the 
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population, could not have Ras a the ao 
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(a) See note (5) pages KG Nga ag 


o P 1 1 
: but it is alſo CHAT. 
III. 


merce enjoyed by the citizens. 
diſtance the edict of 1738 had let (5) ſubſiſt 
between the citizens and the natives had often 
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ol the troubles, CHAP. 


— the oc Car ds 
n 


once aſſiſted in the general council, and made 
them aſpire to be all — as members 
of the legiſlative body ; 


_ —_— their on 


was the one, it ſeems, he cheriſhed moſt : and 
in that his conduct does not appear to us to me- 
rit cenſure, the precarious condition of the na- 
tives deſerved to inſpire the friends of 
vith concern; we ſhould rather be inclined to 
condemn him for having unſcafonably concealed 


that 


_ 
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CHRON that concern, and above all for having difavowed 
; = i (c}) 


Their pretenſion was declared ſeditinus and 
criminal by the ſenate, who far from wiſhing to 
— 41 canes of the apnnnl council, en- 
deavoured on the contrary to circumſcribe. it. 
It was in like manner rejetetl by the guaran- 
teeing ers, Whoſe miniſters had been ſo 
— with the idea that fear alone would 
induce the citizens to ratify their project, that 
2 9 When 

this project had been rejected, and that this re- 
Action, which was effected by the repreſentants, 
TTC 
tives freſh motives of att the ſenate 
began to lament the fault they had committed in 
neglecting the natives in expectation of the deci- 
| fron. They could have wiſhed to be able to 
make it be "eſpeatfully received by the citizens, 
by intimidating them with the double fear of 
force at home and menaces from abroad : they 
could have wiſhed alſo to have it in their power 


. in juſtification of 
that 


— 9 9 — 1 : — 


(3 Vier of On eden ates to Taules that 


Foltaire was the author of the petition they had ed 
to the mediators. Taules went to the _—_— of Fer- 
ney to inform him how ſenſibly the entiaries had 


been wounded by his conduct, Zan he continued to 
meddle with the affairs of Geneva, the duke de Choi ſeul 
thould be made acquainted with it. Voltaire acknow 
the whole, appeared abaſhed, as Taules ſaid, gave up the 
niemorials he had from the natives, and confeſſed that all 
the papers were depoſited in the hands of ont named 
Auz:iere, This anecdote is extracted from the regiſters of 
tbe council, of the zoth of April 1766. | 
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that aQ, that the majority of the Geneveſe ac- CHAP. 2 
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This undertaking of ftirring up the natives 
was attempted in ſeveral manners: the ſame 
intrigues were practiſed on the ſubjefts of the 
republic; (f) and, ſpite of the edict of 1707, 
the inhabitants of the villages of Peney and 
Satigny were ſolicited to fign a declaration con- 
cluding by affurances of atachment and reſpect 
for magiſtracy. All theſe efforts were baffled, 


and only ferved to attach the more to the citi- 
zens the majority of the natives and inhabitants, 


In the bonds of friendſhip, 


: 


28 


to raiſe the pretenſions of the latter claſs, and 
prove the better that nearly the whole body 
the nation had united with the repreſentants 
general confraternity, 
common intereſt which they well under- 


| Such was the firſt proceeding in which the 


natives acted in a body. It is of the higheſt 
importance to obſerve here that it was ſolicited 
© "2 


* cl dl 


—é— 


dus their enemies“ Among thoſe who 22 that 


piece were about an hundred natives. reſt were 
compoſed of inhabitants, journeymen carpenters, ma- 


ſons and other workmen dependent on the rich. Thoſe 


who lent their names, bartered for — s the eſteem 


and friendſhip of the citizens which they by that 
act of imprudence. e | 5 
/) The ſubjects of the republic are the peaſants of the 
littſe territory which ſurrounds the city. ey are born 


there, live there, and cultivate it: they do no not par- 
ticipate in the rights of the citizens without purchaſing 


their freedom, and cannot even dwell in the city without 


paving for that privilege. This claſs had therefore been 


Hill more 1 than the natives, but their living in 


che country 


ad made them leſs ſenfible to it. 
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— received in a favorable manner by CHAP. 
adminiſtration. If the natives are ſince ſeen to 1 
act an important part in the diſſenſions of G-... 
neva, and in a body ſtart conſiderable preten- 
nnr and we may 

judge by what we have ſeen whether the citi- 

zens or the councils ſhould be anſwerable for the 


fatal confequences. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The ſenate perſiſt in wanting to ſubjeft the citizens 
to the decifion.—The repreſentants in vain en- 
deavour to diſſuade them from their fatal reſoluti- 

Ale remonſtrance of the 16th of Oftober 
1767—Necker's arrroal in Geneva. 1 


CHAP. of STERN the ſenate 8 


ceſsful in their efforts with the natives, they did 


> notabate the hopes they had conceived on the de- 


ciſion, to which they had ſacrificed every 
Fortunately. the prudent ſlowneſs with which the 
Swiſs proceeded in that work, gave time to dif- 
ferent courts of to km ace of 
the affairs of Geneva, and to diſcover the con- 
NR The 1 4 
of a city, ever conſidered as — 
the proteſtant religion, and as the key of the 
Helvetic body, could not but be an intereſting ob- 
ject to the proteſtant powers. Now, that indepen- 
dence would have been but an empty name, if the 
rights of the general council had been perverted, 
and if France had deprived Gore of the pow- 
er of enacting her own laws. Such a meaſure 
would have eraſed that {mall republic from the 
number 
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5 1 


reality, a province fi to France ; or 1 | 3 
| x y had received from that 

y long been 
wiſhing for, how could they have afterwards re- 
fuſed any thing to thoſe to whom they would 
have been indebted for it? Under the modeſt 
title of Refident, Geneva would have received a 
real French governor, whoſe will would have 
ever been blindly followed by the adminiſtrating 
bodies; the neceffary conſequences of ſuch a 
revolution would hve been hidden flavery and 
2 


Therefore, ahho* che Britiſh miniſtry had re- 
| fuſed to take ſhare in the mediation, 


(a nnn was in Geneva in 1766, and availed 
himſelf of his ſtay there to acquire a perfect knowledge 
of the conſtitution of the blic, and the ſource of her 
diſſenſions. This Engliſh nobleman, who notwithſta 
his youth, was poſſeſſed of extenfive know took a 
warm concern in the cauſe of the citizens. the de- 
bo — of the mediators, he diſpatched his valet-de-cham- 
bre with letters to lord Chatham, to whom he ſtrongly re- 
commended the republic : unfortunately, the negatives 
having perceived this expedition, the courier was ſtopt 
at four leagues from Geneva, and of his 2 
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CHAP. commiſſioned to ſpeak on that ſubject to the 
V. French king. We are aſſured that Frederick the 
ny Great (5), and the Empreſs of Ruſſia alſo inter- 
poſed to put a period to the long calamities of 
the repreſentants. Such powerful protection 
obliged the duke de Chorſeul to ſtudy better 
the affairs of Geneva, and to more mo- 
d:rate meaſures. Whether this miniſter began 
already to diſtruſt Comelin, or that laſſitude alone 
made him lay leſs ſtreſs on the execution of 
a project which met with ſo many obſta- 
cles, or alſo (what is moſt probable) that the 
duke at length perceived his glory was concern- 
ed in not abuſing his power to oppreſs a weak 
and unhappy people, he not only no longer in- 
ſifted on the puniſhment of the commiſſaries, 
- "> =_n 


—w— 


which were given up to the chevalier de Beauteville. Lord 
Abingdon's letter to lord Chatham was ſimple and affecting; 
it contained a ſuccin@ account of the diviſions of Geneva, 
of the emigration of the magiſtrates, their views, the me- 
naces of France, the diſtreſs of the citizens, and the 
yanimity with which they faw the approach of — 
declared to the miniſter the reſolution he had taken to 

1 ſhare the danger with them, and ſent him his will, re- 
| queſting he would open it, in caſe he fell with ſo many 
virtuous men. The citizens of Geneva will never forget 
the generous concern their mi>fortunes and virtues inſpired 

in this young ftranger. 


) It is faid that the king of Pruſſia wrote to the duke 

de Choiſeut : ] adviſe you not to intermeddle ſo much 

“ with the affairs of Geneva, and not at all with thoſe of 
„ Nevuſchatel” | | | | 
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« fions. The diviſions of Geneva are family 
© Gvifons. Let us endeavour to 


and do not ſuſpect us of i 


labour, the memorial was 
ſented by the generality. 


their country's fate. The r nta 
- nos oufs of natives, and com many of 


„ 


3 2 of the has 


regard to the ſucceſs of that important nego- 


tiation. e 
What a race we have run,” ſaid they, © fince 


THE REVOLUTION 

: the commiſſa- 
even faw the moment when the common 
was about to be deftroyed by the diviſion 


j 2 2 2 — 
to conſent to any meaſure that could ap- 


refuſed to 
pear to have been dictated by fear. Injuſtice, 


misfortune and danger had inflamed the paſſions 


of ſeveral, and, in that pris of puriv fe- 
ver, ſome of the citizens went fo to ac- 


cuſe their defenders of puſillanimity, and fear 
of endangering their perſons. 


It is eaſy to conceive the joy of the : 
at this moment of diviſion : it was — 
premature triumph that ſerved as an inſtruction 
to the citizens; the commiſſaries at length ſuc- 
ceeded in uniting every vote, and, after much 
agreed to and pre- 


The anſwer of the ſenate was to decide of 


the ives demanded 


PEACE; every eye Was 


tentions were known. 


The ſyndic Fat muito an accom- 
modation ; he was ſeconded by ſenator Turrettini, 


the moſt ſanguine hopes were entertained with 


em 


— 


„ chaiſe 


* 


We ſtill have it in our 
late, we muſt then pur- 


without it; 
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0 If we cannot, if we ought not to govern but 


«© by confidence, let us not loſe a moment, 


© but be reconciled to the 


* to make it fill up the vacuum left in our laws, 
« Already we have twice let flip the favour- 


are we flattered with the idea of a 


power to dictate a 
mand it as a favor, 


* any | 


able opportunity. 
perhaps it will be too 


222 — — . 
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HAP. chaſe it by ſacrifices to which we ſhall have 
IV. © forced ourſelves, and that our procraftination 
" © © will have ſerved to multiply.” 


— was ſeconded by is attarts 
general Tronchin, who having ſeen the whole pro- 
ject of the mediation fink at once into nought, 

foreſaw already the ſame fate for that of the de- 
ciſon, and wiſhed at leaſt to avail himſelf 
of the apprehenſions which the diftant proſpect 
of it inſpired in the citizens, to lead the ſenate 
away from the thorny path in which he had 
34 them. But 'tis then that magiſtrate 
ſhould have felt the truth of this wiſe maxim 
ok the moſt politic party chief that ever ex- 
iſted; that in civil diſſenſions it is ſometimes 
more difficult to direct one's own party, than to 
act againſt the oppoſite one (e). The negatives 
were deaf to his wiſe counſels, and reſigned 
themſelves again to the deluſive hopes they 
received from Comelin, that the cabinet of Ver- 
ſailles would perſevere in its intentions: the ſe- 
now hed ure rams W Gp ſame — 


PTA de 
cifion, and in that deciſiam 10 reſpeft their r power and 


; May 25, impartiality : they even refuled to ſend to the 
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ever attached to their principles, but fearing at 
length his inability to eftabliſh their authority 
a decifion, he himſelf invited them to avail 
themſelves of the circumftances, by declaring, 
that he would not be any conſtraint on their entering 
into an accommodation with the repreſentants, pro- 
vided his majeſty's guarantee were not _— 


el. 


wiſe invitation ! Will it be credited? They de- 


commiſſioned, on delivering it to the firſt 
__ « decifion to be 


_ * eular; that they may do whatever they 
1 7 


Deplorable blindneſs of the inſatiable luſt of 
power ! The ſenate refuſed to comply with this 


tended themſelves tte ive thee da{ons 
hinted to the court, of their defiring to effect a 
domeſtic accommodation with their countrymen, 
as if it were a criminal charge, (f) and de- 
termined to write to the duke that they had ne- 


ps even thought of it. 


* — — 


0 This fag, "eat concealed from 
ſentants, and unknown till this day, 
— : it is in the regiſters of the ſenat 
| | 2 Os the wn 8 Jens 565. ke 
«« parted to Turrettini the diſpatch 
« de Chai ſeul's letter to council, which 


4 


bh 


« tell him that the court has you eretofore inſiſt 
by the guarantee, 
a perſuaſion that ſuch deciſion was wiſhed 
„ council ; but that, as the court has now reaſon 
** luppole, from what Cromelin has ſaid, that the councal 
thoughts of to an accommodation 
« preſentants, they It not be conſtrained in 
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The bnd of he ciderns in the conncits of CHAP. 


IV. 
— — 


advantage: 


retard a 
therefore after long and warm conteſts on the 


reſolved on. New delays were 


, as the ſenate 


was determined not to turn them to 


to prevent or 


haufted 


A 


and 


Zurich and Bern had ex 


fluence in endea 


z 
I 


2 PI 


in nſequence of ˖ the nt inmoti 


„ ene ET En return to the re- 
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to declare to him, © that the council knew not what 
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CHAP. contexture of that work, the two cantons agreed 
8 IV. on the impoſſibility of preventing it any longer, 
and appeared ready at length to ſettle with the 
court about the objects it was to contain. At 
* this melancholy news, the citizens at de- 
— —— the right of de- 
—_ aſſumed by the guaranteeing powers, 
an addreſs to theſe powers them- 
ſelves in which they advanced in an exulting 
_—_ — that until then no ſingle c could 

et. 


celleney on the y of a deciſion, and and to expreſs the 
wiſhes of the council that the deciſion ſhould d be publiſhed 
in the city, in preſence of the plenipotentiaries. 


Inſtead of anſwering them, the duke de Choi ſeul attempt- 

ed a ſecond time 2» waits the ſenate 4 Chfad an 
cipice on the brink of which t ſtood. ered pt 
_ unneceſſary to repeat to you,” faid he in his letter the 
30th of July 1767, © that we never had any intention to 
_ ® conſtrain you to an accommodation, of which you judge 
that the conſequence would be fatal to the conſtitution 


« of Geneva.” 
If this declaration j the duke & Choiſeul, what a 
picture it preſents SR of Geneva, who juſtify 


—— 5 e . See., a e 


of 8 that reconciliation was the wa 
with of their hearts, the end of all their labours! What 
| notorious falſehood i in fuch _—_ What a 


y! i 
er! To what « dere of bſenls i it makes CEE 
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CHAP. „To explain the law, is to chooſe an arbi- 
| IV. Jo meaning among ſeveral different mean- 
sings; 1 a law where no law exiſts; 

a law, 


tis therefore making or at leaſt 
ledged that that right 


and you have acknow 


was the inconteſtible privilege of the general 
* council. Now, if the powers that have gua- 
«+ ranteed the legiſlative right to the general 
council, wanted to interpret its laws themſelves, 
they would deprive that council of what they 
« have premihed to ealntain tw 


« Your acts, your confeſſions, our laws, all 
eee 
alone peace can be reſtored. Can it be poſſi- 
4 ble that in contempt of theſe confeſſions which 
« you were forced by the law to make, you 
could have clandeftinely deſired a deciſion, by 
„ which, notwithſtanding its nullity, you would 
be led to force the council to elect 
_« ſyndics diſagrerable to that council, a deciſion, 
* by which you might — freed _ ne- 
„ ceffity of gaining the affections of the people 
that you govern; a happy neceſſuy, from 
«< which our magiſtracy derives all its luftre, and 
* which ought to be ſtill more precious to you, 
than to us! For in fine where are you to live? 
«© Where are you to ſeek for tranquillity, for 
* happineſs, for honor; is it not in the boſom 
| of the republic? After having declared that 
. 2 without the 
„ confidence of the public, can you fo ſoon have 
* learned to diſpenſe with it entirely? 


« Can you yourſelves any longer bear the 
© fight of your authority eſtabliſhed on the ruin 


| * of 


phat it will, it will ever find us patriots. May 
it be ſuch that we may one day have no occa- 
© fionto exerciſe any virtue but g:atitude(yg )!” 


Never will the cauſe of free people be ſup- 


ported with more wiſdom and fire than in that 
piece, which was eagerly received and tranſlated 


— 


| (8) The citizens delivered it to the four 
— their EIT 
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in foreign countries. The outlines of it were 
drawn by advocate Rilket ; a man whoſe fertile 
tion, tho' almoſt ever exalted, often hur- 

ried him beyond the bounds of truth; but he 
was ſublime even in his extravagance. Deluc 
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ket 


of the rewards that are 
to virtue. D' Fvernors, by the 
unſhaken — of his character, often fup- 


citizens by his coquifiee — and by the 
quick and deep tion with which he diſco- 
vered what ſhould not be mentioned, and what 
_— advanced with boldneſs: his opinion 
hight to the citizens. In fine, 
youth, diftinguiſhed himſelf 

2 by his ardent love of 
| liberty, and the zeal with which he diſplayed the 

reſources of an extenſive and fertile imagination, 

— abs connataanns:  * 


(b) 1 3 = 
miſſary, all the reſt were but merchants, or even artiſts, 
whe exencd ol os apes e, 


— 
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Such were the compilers of the writings CH AP. 
of the citizens. No 11 than Fun, IV. 
wiſer than Michel:, and better informed than the 
delegates of 1734 and 1737, the commiſſaries 
rr 
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CHAP. the applauſe of every intelligent reader in that 


court (i). 


Women are in general more affected than 
men at the of injuſtice. Several ladies of 


diſtinction at the court of France intereſted them- 
ſelves in favor of the citizens: we have been 


aſſured that the counteſs de Brionne | their 


1 


- (#5) © I congratulate you in icular, fai« 
bis letter to commer Te of . 


a 2, 
It 


5 | 


3 8 : of your edicts 
© to be met with; t one does not generally 
perſons poſſeſſed of fuch a pen. He who 

* waoever he is, muſt be an extraordinary man; 
forget the gratitude you owe him!” | | 
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| to ſubject them to the deciſion of the guaran- Nr 


teeing powers and repreſented to every member 
of the ſtate the deplorable conſequences 
attend their ſeeking for nullities in the deciſion of the 
guarantee whilft nome were to be found: that ſuch a 
ſuſp:cion would be an inſult t9 the benevolent pow- 
ers, and plunge the republic mio the greateſt calami- 
ties, and that the 3 and the repreſentants 
alone, would be reſponſible to their country. 
dent men, who faw not that had they been able 
to enſlave their virtuous fellow-citizens, they muſt 
have by conſtraint, the work of con- 
traint ! And what a government muſt that be? 


| The citizens are ſometimes reproached with 
reviving the remembrance of the ſcenes of 1707: 


but how can the ſpirit and ſyſtem of a body of 

men be delineated, without tracing back their 
them by the evidence of au- 
thenticated facts? If the reader wiſhes to be con- 


hiſtory, to ſupport 


vinced that the ſyſtem of the ſenate of Geneva 


has uniformly been to govern the people by fear, 


— tham of als rights by open force; 
we invite him to recollect the two letters wherein 
the deputies of Bern wrote in 170) to their ſo- 
vereign that © the council's views in refuſing all 
«< amicable' tion was to ſubdue the citi- 


„ 2ens, and to filence them by authority and 


« fear.... That the uniform ſyſtem of the ma- 
* giſtrates is to maſter the citizens by menaces 
and fear, pretending that the allies, (who are 
oy — the ative of ths general, and not of 
i the petty council) are to ſecond their deſigns. 
Let the impartial reader compare 

the ſenate of 1707 with that of the ſenate of 
1767, judge which of y_=_ two bodies was the 


— >. wi 


IV. 


| that would © 
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more culpable, and determine whether the views 
both were not the ſame, deſpotiſmi and re- 
venge. Tes, ſuch has been, and ſuch is ftill the 
character of the men, who in this century have 
governed the Geneveſe nation, and when they 


preſume, even at this day, to call on foreign 

powers to gain authority in which force may pre- 
ee 
and» Ay ob ee ns 
crowned with ſucceſs (#). 1 


Mean: time the reſiſtance of the ſenate had 
rendered ineffectual all the delays which the good 
intentions of the Swiſs had cauſed in the com- 


pletion of the deciſion, and this fatal 


was ready to ſmite the republic. A citizen diſ- 
for his virtues and abilities endea- 


 voured to turn them to the advantage of his 
country, and left Paris in order to bring about an 


_ tants, te gratify the ambition of ſome individuals: 


accommodation between the two parties. He 


found the repreſentants diſpoſed for peace, mo- 


derate in their pretenſions, and defending their 
rights with warmth, tho“ without enthuſiaſm : 

but vainly did he aſſure the partifans of arifto- 
cracy that the public opinien was not in their 
favor, and that the French minifter would never 
reſolve on ſhedding the blood of the repreſen- 


his arguments, his entreaties, his exertions were 


- etna, 

a to caſt an eye over the cloſe of this hiſtory, On 
there ſee with what od, — 

| bete has bra accomplie, | 
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leſs; but con- 


for you could 
firſt fallen on 
this 


i © us, we confoled She with 
"0" Wer 


thought, 
that 


ꝗ—ͤ—̃ _ 


8 

. 

8 

— 
sf 


(1) Taules had the baſeneſs to j th 
that attended the generous efforts of this citizen. b 
Necker, ſaid he in a letter from Soleure, the plenipotentiary 


— * . w ²˙⁰ rN ²˙X 2 —— — 2 


citizens, and to 
| cauſe, and the integrity of thoſe who defended 
SR r 


each of the commiſſaries received a gold medal. 
ed 
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geen 
de the firſt to periſh.” 


The citizens, on granting this apparent dif- 
miſſion, determined to have a gold medal (n) 
ſtruck, as a laſting monument of the gratitude 
due to them. This refobution to reward their 


os iow” Gus 42 | 
penetrated with a ſenſe of the juſtice of their 


"a That reſolution e 


fide are their names, on the other is repreſent 
man teaching his children how to break a bundle 


by ſeparating them. Underneath is this verſe of 
taine. 


eus wejer, leur at, ehe ds ba . 


a allufon to that union to which the repreſentants | 
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CHAPTER v. 


and ſend it to Geneva—Exammation of that 
 work—Dyſpoſitions 10 an accommudation 19 which 
it paved the way. 


Th mite o the deciſion met with ear 


many obſtacles in the council of two-hundred at 

Bern. Many ſenators exerted their utmoſt effort, 
to divert their colleagues from an act which 

would enflave a people till then free and inde- 


pendent. 
„ The citizens of Geneva, ſaid they, have 


* not violated an laws; the appeal to the 
4 the deciſion of the 


« ſented to us would be to the Geneveſe a foreign 
law, and the deepeſt wound that could be in- 
ö—:':—::.:.. Fur which we have 


— 


4 2 —ů — 3 


1 little more or leſs equity in your conduct to- 
< wards Geneva, you ought not to expoſe your- 


® inde 


* — 
Helvetic body is Lo oe 
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CHAP. 4 guaranteed to the council. If we ta- 


* tify a deciſion of tf t nature, we ſhall be no 

guarantees but legiſlators. If the ma- 
Ks giftrates of Geneva avail themſelves of it, they 
« will never more be conſidered but as uſurpers ; 


they will meet with innumerable diſguſts in 
the exerciſe of that illegal power; and we, 


_ © who ſhall have confirmed that power, ſhall be 


« accuſed by all Europe and our own people of 
* = favored ariſtocratic tyranny. 


« They tell you, that for the difference of a 


with the crown of France. 


* 


a chain that is deſtroyed, if a fingle link 
* broken. May this ſenate never be expoſed 
the reproach of having been the felt inflow- 
ment of its own ruin, by contributing to that 


_ © of a republic its ally! But if this ſovereign 


4 council concurs in ſuch an act, we ftill have 
* 1 nay we preſume to foretell that the 
4 firmneſs of the Geneveſe will ave their coun- 

©: wy, perkags the Helvene body.” 


| The powerful a of theſe republicans 
were ineffectual. In vain did they urge the 


XLIVth. article 3 


by their friendly abe the exerciſe of the gue- 
n to a de- 


The firſt article declared that the 
cil could- not, on any whatever, diſpenſe with 


annually clefiing the four fyndics, from the number of 
c 


ing choſen. 


a The ſecond article decreed that the ſenate had 
a right to reject or approve of repreſentations, or to 
323 252 fs 
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al coun- 


It even had no meaning, for it decreed that re- 


5 ꝶ— — 
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enen the citizens : leaving to the r republic the care of deter- 
— the number in a more expreſs manner, 


The With. article had excited in Bern the 
warmeſt conteſt : its ſubject was the code ordered 
by the edict of 1738, that was 10 contain all the 
_ edifts and regulations. The guarantees decided 
that in that collection ſhould be compriſed only 
the edifts ratified by the general council fince the year 
1568. Now, not only no queſtion had ariſen 
with regard to the eclicts that ſhould enter into 
the ccde, but this was depriving the citizens of 
all the laws enacted previous to that period, tho 
many of them had not been repealed; it was 
evidently ſtretching the office of the guarantees 
beyond * latitude preſeribed by themſelves; 
for the right of explaining laws pretended to be 
obſcure could not ſuppoſe a right to reſtrict or 
even repeal clear and — edicts (a). 


By the ſame article it was decreed that a code 
ſhould immediately be made, and the ſenate was 
cenſured for not having completed it ſooner, 

- which was manifeſtly contradictory to the juſti- 
fication contained in the preamble. 


Finally the fifth and laſt article ſuppreſſed for 
ever the twenty-four commiſſaries; and in that 
article the guarantees authorized the ſenate 19 Pub- 

Aa the deeifiom in the uſual form, to reg iſter it and 

annex it 10 the regulation of 1738: promiſing in 
the names of their reſpective ſovereigns, to gua- 
rantee 


424 nm en Ber with major of on 
es og 
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rantee its execution, enj » af ans every ene THAT. | 
De oppoſe it, 

of being confidered as diſturhers of the pul way. 
quillity, and proſecuted as ſuch. 


Such was this deciſion, which carried is %% 
ſaid the plenipotentiaries, the myſt convincing pros 
of the regard they had endeauvured t ſhew for the 
mdependence of the republic. 


Yet, whatever may be the miſtake of right 
committed by the guarantees, by arrogating to 
themſelves the power of explaining conteſted 
laws; it muſt be acknowledged that their deci- 
ſion demonſtrated, in many particulars, the regard 
they ſhewed for an accommodation freely entered 
into by the different orders of the ſtate. The 
powers, in declaring their opinion on the litigated 
articles, neither determined in what manner the 
new meaning given to theſe articles could be put 
in execution, nor how to reconcile it with the an- 
cient laws and uſages. Far from taking from 

te general council the power of correcting this 
deciſion, they expreſsly invited the councils to 
have recourſe to the legiſlative body on divers 
| ſubjects laid afide, and for the execution of the 
deciſion itſelf, which regulated in a very imper- 
fect manner the articles it was intended to deter- 
mine. It decided nothing on the election of the 
leutenant of police, of the treaſurer, the attor- 
ney general and the auditors: and it is evident, 
that as long as the general council was not forced 
to chooſe theſe magiſtrates from the petty and 
grand councils, the anfocracy had * but 
half i its cauſe. AY 
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CHAT. Tha had left in the ſame predi- 


guarantees 

a , cament the form of impriſonment, the preſidenc 
of the ſyndics, the employment of the — 
and ſeveral other conteſted points, abandoning 

TTW 


This deciſion was read without oppoſition in 
the grand council which had long been a lifeleſs 
body: one old man would have proteſted againſt 
it, but was told that he had been ſummoned to 
hear and not to diſcuſs it; it was there loudly 
y would be per- 
formed in the aſſembly of the people, and that a 
g was the only ſanction that act 
— ade cordon 5 5 


ir poſſeſſions, and go ſeek under 
another — liberty, which they already con- 
ſidered as loſt to their country. 8 


vice was given them 55 Rouſſeau (): 


aach 


— 
3 


—— 


* « Since ———— rſelves under = 
-F yes wer your 
1768, © go farther ſtill, dare to live for 
ſhe berſelf will exiſt no more. Yes, 
you have fill in the caſe I ſpeak of, a laſt 
« courſe to take, and it is 1 ume the only one 15 
LE © © inflead of embruing your hands in the blood of 
your count , abandon to them theſe walls which 
* fſhould be the aſylum of liberty, and which will ſoon 
* be no more than ® den of tyrants Depart from it all. 
* oF tagather, in the open day, * wives and rod 
© x _ 
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nately it did not prevail; the moſt re CHAT. 
preſented that it would be as baſe to have recourſe V- 

to ſo deſperate a reſolution, without having exerted 
the utmoſt efforts to prevent its neceſſity, as it 


At an interview he had in 1, 


he 7 in his correſpondence with D'Fverna's 
rr rere 
and that they ought to think themſelves happy to purehaſe 
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een ſhould be 
222 


whom ſome r 
pair of the citizens, exclaimed, well, let them go to the iſlands, 


a There ar degree in vice as wells virtue.” 


OF G ENEV. 


which had long been announced to them, that 
is ſay, in the ſame predicament they had been in 
when they invited the guarantee. 2 


on = in the fine; they had. 
not only foreſeen the embarraſsment in which 


they were, but had even long fince mentioned 
I 1 
induce the guarantee — 
s to have the deciſion 7 "ay | ond 
in preſence of their plenipotentiaries ; they had 
even ſent memorial after memorial to obtain of 
deciſion ſhould be pronoun- 


F 
by: 
4 


« ſub- 


pit 


the blood of t 
only by their de 
/eul, foreſeeing 


miniſter, that it was to be wiſhed that the deci 
ers dere pronounced with a certain degree of je 


the council in the i 


| had framed it. He propofed that this 
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CHAP. “ ſubject and to the greatneſs of the 
that had framed it.” (4) — 


> 


4 
: 


9 f 
* 


2 After an expreſs deliberation of the ſenate on the 
iſt of Auguſt, Lullin delivered into the hands of the duke 
clerk a memorial, the pur port of which was to 


F 


25 


Lullin wrote from Compiegne on the 1 « a> 
that Mr. De — had adviſed * peak 
to the duke concerning the ſolemnity wiſhed for a 
, until it be 
* that it was addreſſed at Soleure.” 5 
He propoſed that the council ſhould write a letter 
the duke, leaving a blank for the date, teſtifying their 
wiſh that the dec iſion ſhould be pronounced with the ſolemn 
ſritable to its ſubje?, and to the greatneſs o the powers that 
uſe of it only as 


| 


v1] 


fent to Cromelin with s to make 
circumſtances would permit. | 


7 


1256 
1115 


11 2 


1 17 


o 
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ad poffelled him in labour 


= 

; - 

| e + 

TL 13 . 1 11151. 2 2 fs 
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4 


. 
f 


* king's ſhare in it, who had exactly fulfilled his en- 
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CHAP. umph of the ſenate. He ſucceeded no better 


in the one than in the other (e). 


iber this ene dreien of the court 4 
rance was known only to principal parti- 
fans of ariſtocracy, who, to conceal it from the 
citizens, continued more than ever buzzing in 


— — the honar of the 


guarantees engaged, 


and the reputation of the duke 
a de 


2 4 


— 


* the 10th of September Croneinrnnonnced to 

That his excellency a to have but 
= Reb centfrace tn the canis the deciſion, that 
« he would conſider the affair as concluded as to the 


ement ; that after the deciſion the troops would re- 
« tire. That his excellency, more infatuated than ever 
« with the ſettlement at Verſoix, intended to eftabliſh 


« liberty of conſcience there, to conſtruct a harbour and 


« on the following year to build a fort.” 


The fenate not only to avail themſelves of 
this important intelligence, by comin to an accommoda- 
tion with their — but having come at the 


knowledge of a project of ſo great — for the 


ſafety their allies of Bern and the whole Helvetic 
hadlp........ - Will it be credited ? After a deliberation, 
the 15th of September, on the conſtruction of the fort 


at Verſoix, they expreſsly declared that no information 


of it ſhould be given to the allies of Zurich and Bern, 
« for four caufins any incident b» which the deciſion of 
« the 


# guaranteeing powers might be deferred.” 
Thus to the hopes of diveſting the general council of 


its rights, they ſacrificed the deareft intereſt of the re- 


public, their duty, the ſafety of their neighbours, and 


their engagements to their allies. Oh men of Bern, be- 


hold the men for whoſe triumph you have in your turn 
. —— juſtice and your treaties ! 
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de Choiſeul wounded, If the execution of his de-CHAP. 


ci were not enforced ( f ). 


The repreſentants fell into the ſnare, and had 
no doubt that ſo many threats would be put in 
execution, but they were no -leſs unſhaken in 
their reſolute, never to fuller 's foerign law th 
be read in the ſovereign aſſembly. 


Mean time the day of the election "Dp 
dics was at hand, and in order to with- 
out the line of new election, conformably to the 
deciſion, it was W rr 


( mee me 688 ns to J. J Fi 
r. 2 tone made up of iy fd no to. Te. 
men that you are, how N 
* an idea of coping with a miniſter, in whoſe hands 
LU 
66 ults 


. 
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CHAPTER VL 
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8 who had ſo wofully experienced the exceſſes of 
| t ariſtocracy, were more determined than ever not 
to renounce their right of refuſing to elect, 
without obtaining fome other barrier al 
to reftram the encreachments of 

pry wag; ſo ſoured were the minds of the peo- 
ple by long conteſts and by the proceedings of 
the — that the 3 made by that bo- 
dy were conſidered by the citizens, but as a 
real refuſal of reconciliation, concealed under a 
new form, and only tending to render them re- 


that were preparing. 


| Undoubtedly the ſureſt as well 1 moſt ho 
nourable meaſure would have been on tte fide of 
the ſenate a fincere and perfect return to peace 


every order of the ſtate to mutual reconciliati- 
on, to forget the misfortunes in which the re- 
public had been involved by party ſpirit, and 
to have nought in view but the real advantage 
of the ſtate in the plans for an accommodation, 
Mi . ſhould have been 


invited. 


fincerely wiſhed for peace, and who well knew 
the effect that ſuch a return would have had on 


body he belonged to, ever wavering in their pro- 
ceedings, and ever incapable of ſeaſonably 
adopting. a good meaſure, let themſelves again 
be ſeduced by the fatal councils of Desfranches, 
Saladin and part of the Tronchin family, con- 
ſtantly ſpoke of the deciſion as of a ace” + 


FECT” oo arr Ft _ Xt 


ſponſible in the eyes of Europe for the events 


with their fellow citizens, an exhortation - to 


Sac Geo he eptabiarel frnter Forth hs 


the generous character of the citizens: but the 
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ſtate which only required ſome additions, and CHAP. , 


obſtructed the work of peace by refuſing to have 
regular conferences with the citizens for the 
methodical diſcuſſion of the conteſt-d points, as 
in 1707, 1734, and 1737; a fimple meaſure, 
the only one fit for coming at a knowledge of 

the pretenſions of the two parties, and for re- 
claiming. them to ideas of general benevolence. 


In a word this body laboured alone at a project 


of accommodation (a), and it is unneceſlary 


to mention that in a committee entirely compoſ- 


ed of magiſtrates, the intereſts of the citizens 
| were not even thought of. 


it was declared even by . the 


grand council, to 


So entirely were their intereſts forgotten, that 


whom that project was preſented, that the citi- 


zens would never be contented with the equi- 


valents offered them „ tr On om 


of which a reſignation was demanded; and that 
council appointed a committee of its own body 
to examine the work more minutely. But this 


committee was not authorized to have regular 


conferences; and the repreſentants, whom they 
| conſulted 


— their eu, th 88 ts 
article of the deciſion, by which the commiſſaries 


were ſuppreſſed. Vainly was it repreſented that the de- 
cifion was not 2 law of the ſtate; and that beſides the 


Jan. 2, 
1768. 


e 


12 
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petty 


councils, and annually diveſted ſome 


129, that, by 
the citi- 


extent, 


y were diſcontent- 


ull 
have in great meaſure 


themſelves of the election of the 


grand 
members of their 


fi 


if the 


ſenators to r 


already ſeen, page 


not only 


this right in i 


ſides check adminiſtration, 
ed with it, and force the 
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to combine theſe two objects in 
advantageous manner to the republic. 


the moſt 
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| — of fo delicate a nature, w 
covered the im 
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They were therefore called upon to examine 
whether, beſides the election of half the grand 
council, that of part of the ſenate ſhould not 
be required; whether the ſcrutiny or cenſure 
ſhould take place on one council or on both; in 
what manner and on how many members it 
ſhould be exerciſed; or in fine, r it would 
not be expedient to ſubſtitute inſtead of the 
elections joined with ſcrutinies a regular removal, 


that is to ſay, periodical elections like thoſe of 
the Britiſh Parliament. 


— had the commiſſaries 2 on dif- 


poſſibility —_— 
Mood none yg — 13 ſenate had 


r 


ing to a concluſion at all events, and with 


Snrmhe a ale acf ited oaks they cmd! 
* , — 


3 
cipitation. The ſenate had for ſome — 
itants were di- 
vided amongſt themſelves, and that the majority 
would eagerly embrace an opportunity of com- 


ſible expedition. But their principal view 1 
rying on an accommodation, was tha 

election for ſyndics might ſpeedily take 
and be conformable with the deciſion. In fine 
thoſe who had endeavoured. to trample * 
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foot the laws of their country, piqued themſelves C HA? 


on ſo reſpectful a ſubmiſſion to that foreign law, 
that, the councils having granted an adjourn- 


demanded their diſmiſſion from the fenate, on 
pretence that the ſuſpenſion of the elections was 
an attack on the deciſion. 


The ancient commiſſaries availed themſelves 
of this adjournment to make new obſervations 
on the project of the councih, and prefered 
them a memorial the inſufficiency of 

compenſation offered, and the — ae 


of removal what- 


This demand of any power 


ever was rejected with contempt by the grand 


council, who made ſome flight additions to the 


ment of eight days (b), the two ſenators Tronchin 


> 


VI. 


— 


project of the ſenate, and conſtantly refuſed to 


appoint ſtated conferences with the citizens, or 
to t them time to examine the additions 


precipitation, the repreſentants were — 
aſperatet. Let us no 

« ſelves to be repulſed by the ſenate, laid forne 
* of them. Let them run to their deftruction, 
« we ſhall know how to ſave our country with- 
< out their aſſiſtance.” 


newly made. At this refuſal, but above all at this 


However, the wiſer 6 did nat communes theie 


hopes of peace: and t 3 


— 21ſt to the aBth of January 
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CHAP. by a letter from the two cantons, wherein theſe 


VE allies expreſſed their ſatisfaction to the ſenate, at 
e that body's ſeeking 
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means of reconciliation, 10 re- 


Jan. 23. fare tranquillity, unanimity and confidence. This 


Jan. 27. letter and a new 


coalition amongſt themſelves, and by drawing 


proceeding of the citizens made 
the councils at length perceive the indecency of 
prefling ſo ſtrongly the acceptance of conſtituti- 
onal laws; they put off for a month the con- 
vention of the general council for that purpoſe, 
and appointed the 6th of March for the election 


of ſyndics. 


The regular conferences had not been grant- 


ed, the citizens charged their ancient commiſ- 
faries to turn this month to by a 


4 memorial uniting the lat oblervations of 
the generality. 


Such a ſtep was the more neceſſary as there 
had ariſen amongſt the repreſentants a ſpecies of 
diviſion, at which their defenders were juſtly 
alarmed. Some individuals, ſoured by the miſ- 


fortunes they had ſuffered,” and by the crimes of 
the ariſtocracy, wanted to attack at its very 


root a government that had involved them in fo 
many calamities. Thus the commiſſaries had 
equally to combat the principles of arbitrary pow- 
er in the negatives, and in their own party, the 
pretenſions of ſome individuals, who uninten- 
tionally tended too much to pure democracy, (c) 


who, 


1 


405 Beſides n 
grand council on every * or Wy wo that body, : 
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aries to moderate certain 


which to them 


appeared exaggerated, 
ſo far as to ſuſpect and accuſe the latter 
for peace, and to make 


their condutt be obſerved by a ſpecies of over- 


This laſt criſis was the moſt alarming of all. 
* commiſſaries faw — — 


nnn 4 
a right of annual ſerutiny over theſe two bodies; they 
1 the ſyndics and ſena- 
tors, whoſe emoluments were fo trifling, that none but rich 
or unmarried men could become 
_ circumftance by which emulation was 
number of candidates circumſcribed. The citizens were 
ſtrongly bent on that object. 
| \ They demanded above all that the condition of the na- 
be meliorated and a law enacted itting 
the latter to attain the right of freedom at a — 
4 ſh Ant og 8 
men. To iſh this ten at have 
been TER free; whereas the ſenate would ad- 
| mit to freedom no more than five. Fe, 


patriotiſm, thwarted the efforts of CH Ap. 
pretenſions VL 


taries of power ; a 
dniroyed, nnd the 


3 


1768. 


not a ipecdy lucceſs. He was polleſſ:d of ſoft 
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enly mens to enſure a laſting peace, is to 

© found it on mutual 2 An accommo- 
a 1 4 is not a trium ſhould not 
| * but the * advantage of the 
: let us learn to Join moderation to 

- + {-, ++: wiſdom, by which it may become 
{It roche to both parties and ad- 


e yautipeous to our children. 


ee affected than any 
cher by the vers with winch the tives - 
raten d the: — if the negotiation had 


and perſuaſiv e eloquence ; the danger of the mo- 


ment, the laſſitude of buſineſs and the extreme 
neceſſity of peace gave to his arguments all the 


weight 


he wiſhed for. He perſuaded the citi- 


ens to deſiſt from demanding the election of 
half the ſenate, and to be contented with a mo- 


derate — in caſes wherein the inutility of 


election would be manifeſt. This counterpoiſe 


however did not appear ſufficient to ſome per- 
ſons, who thought it afforded but a weak re- 
ſtraint, fitter to ſoften than to overcome the 
reſiſtance of ariſtocracy. 


But the majority having — 
in theſe moderate demands, and having repre- 


13th Feb. ſented their arguments in a memorial drawn up 


1768. 


for that purpoſe, the councils in their turn op- 
poſed it, and again rejected the idea of any ſpe- 


cies of ſerutiny, as the means of — 


mongſt the magiſtrates motives of intereſt and 


— to thoſe of honor and the confidence of the 


Pe. This theſis was diſcuſſed with energy 
1 8 by 
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different nn (4), but MAF. 
r project any 


councils did not make 
of the efſential alterations demanded by the cit. 
re ſpe- 
of right of removal or ſcrutiny, and perſe- 
in their determination to lay their project 
— 28th of Fe- 


At the ſame time, in order to prevent a re- 
fuſal which was foreſeen by every one, the ne- 
gatives began anew their former manceuvres, and 
again endeavoured to intimidate the people, by 
threatening to proceed to the execution of . the 
deciſion on the 6th of March, in caſe the project 
were refaſed. - They even whiſpered about a 
report of new menaces from the court of France; 
but the citizens remained unſhaken in their du- 
ty, and the project of the councils was rejected 25th Feb. 
by a majority of nine hundred and fifty-ſeven 1768. 
votes againſt three hundred and ninety-ſeven. 
Nothing could be more falſe than the pre- 
tences made uſe of to hurry on this accommo- 
dation. The cantons of Zurich and Bern had 
| written anew, on the 1oth of February, to 
_ expreſs to the republic their wh that a reconcilia- 


350 
char 


| . 
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der of the flate (e). The apprehenſions from 
the court of France affected to be ſpread were 
no leſs fictitious. This the ſenate were not ig- 
norant of, for Cromelin, notwithſtanding the 
eager attention he had diſplayed in purſuit of 
the deciſion, had been forced to write to that bo- 
dy, in the moſt poſitive terms, that an accom- 
modation between both parties would not be a 


Pleafing to the court 7 France (f). 
In 


(+) The ſenate had that letter tranſlated and difri- 
buted: but inſtead of Abe phraſe wherein their excellen- 


cies teſtified their wiſh that a reconciliation ſhould be ſought 


for and forwarded by every order of the flate ; it was ex- 
preſſed in the tranſlation that their excellencies wiſhed that 


| the project (that of the councils) ſhould be accepted by every 
order of the flute with decency —＋ moderation. The citizens | 


inal, and the diſco- 
4 not contribure to 


compared the tranſlation with the ori 
very of that little piece of artifice 
remove diſtruſt. 


CF) That letter was written on the 19th of n 
to remove all poſſibility of a doubt, he confirmed it anew 
to the ſenate on the 15th of December, and particularly 
the following phraſe. © Be as certain of the contents of | 
this letter, as if you had heard e word of it pro- 
** nounced by the lips of the miniſter.” fine, foreſeeing 
that the ſenate might ſtill be blind to the intentions of the 


court of France, he demanded that this letter ſhould be 


joined 10 te regtters, as in order, ſaid he, that it may at 


all times exculpate me.” 


Lullin de Chateauwieux wrote at the ſame time, that 
« Mr. Bournonv:lle had told him as a piece of news that 
* tranquillity was about to be reeſtabliſhed i in Geneva, by 
means of an agreement between all parties; that a c- 
poſit ion was in contemplation only the better to enfure 
the ſucceſs of the deciſion. and to determine ſuch points 
« as had not been taken into conſideration; and that he 
«+ had affired him that the duke de Choiſeul would not 
aoppole an accommodation on ſuch conditions.” | 


In : 
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In reality the duke de Chor/enl, wearied by all CHAP. 


theſe diſcuſſions, by the ſlowneſs of the cantons, 
"Gl collins 6s ths los, ts of 
the citizens, and the triesof the court on his 
continual wars with the artiſts of Geneva, would 


party 
had involved him in the arbitration (g), and 
that which had reſiſted him. Such of the Gene- 
veſe as wiſhed to introduce an order of things 
that might render an armed guarantee neceſſary, 


— 


raiſed about him clamours that he took no no- 


the acts of violence they meditated and even 
ſpoke of with more aſſurance than they had ever 


done, nee they had ben forced to renounce fch 


=_, 8 
rs * 
to with contempt, 
deceived ne.. Some perſons 
— — 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The ſenate enter on new negotiations, which lead to 
prelimmaries of peace—The accommodation is ar- 
cepted by every order of the ſtate, and ratified 
in the general council on the 11th of March © 
1768. e 55 


chA. TRE repreſentants foreſaw that meaſures 
HE, would be taken to turn againſt them the rejection 
34 March of the project framed by the councils, and juſ- 
1768. tified that rejection in a memorial, wherein they 


repreſented the diſproportion between the rights 


offered them, and thoſe of which a reſignation 
was demanded. But on the next day this 
memorial was preſented, the grand 
a meeting to debate whether they ſnould put the 
deciſion in execution, that is to ſay, whether they 


council had 


ſhould proceed to the election of ſyndics without 
the line of new election. Altho' that deſperate 
reſolution could not be accompliſhed without the 


violation of five fundamental laws, it was notwith- 


ſtanding taken. It was determined in the grand 


council, by a majority of one hundred and five 


againſt 


Pa 


\ 
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conformed with on the next day but one, and 
that it ſhould be read previous to their proceed- 
ing to collect the votes (a). 


— 


= 


k 


maſſac 

ms port 
«© you! "E | 1 
= _—— CIR Ce 

to | 
« were without.” | 885 

1 on ws mgtng. > gd 42 7 4 

dee 
% no langer conſider them as the depoſitaries of our laws, 
« we ou take rheſ 


© to us than life, under our own care.” 


againſt twenty-one, that the deciſion ſhould be CH A 
— — 


e fame laws, which are more precious 
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e However forcible the repreſentation they drew 
up, it did not meet the approbation of the clubs. 


We have done enough to procure. peace, faid 
the citizens; we have nothing more to ſay 


„ until to-morrow. To-morrow, the republic 
& will be no more, if we do not ſhew ourſelves 
« republicans.” The meaſure was rejected. 


This was the firſt refuſal the commiſſaries had 
met with; they were then ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of adopting a vigorous determination for 
the next day's general council, in order to ac- 
quire influence over the minds of the „ to 

ſteer the helm to the laſt, and to repulſe the de- 
ciſion, if poſſible, without effuſion — 


Bach had his place and his ſtation 
The old men, ſeated in the midſt of 2 
were to impoſe ſilence on whoever would have 
undertaken to read the deciſion. They were to 
riſe up in the none of the fonpdes cnc D 
againſt magiſtrates who had abandoned their coun- 
try's independence, and who from being depoſi- 
taries of the laws were become their violators. 
In preparing for theſe operations, ſufficient mea- 
ſures had been taken to prevent the exceſſes to 
 whichſome inflamed minds might have proceeded. 
An accommodation was to be attempted in the 
church itſelf ; and if that laſt attempt were un- 
ſucceſsful, the magiſtrates, detained by the citi- 
zens, were to have anſwered for the external 


misfortunes in which their obſtinacy might have 
involved * republic. 


True it is the 3 did not BE. a 
vigorous reſiſtance from the negatives; but wy 


(64 nt il om themes the dangers 9 e, 


from the guaranteeing 
*. — repulſing their — DS 
jos ſaw the danger and reſolved to face it. 


A fair was held on the eve of the general coun- 
the diftruſt of the public was encreaſed 


(4) 2 2 
9228180 
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CHAP. lar obligation to fave the republic from the deli- 


rium of his own party. He acknqwl-dged that 
the laſt writings of the repreſentants had recon- 
ciled him to the idea of a moderate ſcrutiny, and 
4 inclined to accede to it, on condi- 
ſeveral reſtrictions fit to diſpel the appre- 
„ the councils, on the too eaſy exerciſe 
of ſuch a right in the hands of the people. 


— he communicated to ſenator 
urrettini, were ſtrongly ſupported by that patri- 
otic member of the ariſtocratic party, and by 
many of the negatives, who uſed their utmoſt 
— > but the eve of the fa- 


dal day was come; the time was preſſing, it was 


20 — . —— — — 2 


„ og op 


| | fe — ds 4 carriage preparing, 
, he ſought to fleal away, and determined to ſtop 
him at oo ey moment he was going to the ſyndics, to 
confer about the preliminaries of peace, which were pri- 
vately treated of between the ſenate and the commiſſaries of 
— the cninens. « You want to leave the city, faid they, 
rer 
country, ſhe requires your aſſiſtance at the moment 
< which is to decide her preſervs tion or her total ruin ; 
rr 
They ſpoke to him with harſhneſs; he replied that he had 
no thoughts of ht, and that if they doubted of his 
word and honor, ons go hoy ny 
The intention of "thoſe who ſtopt him w as to keep him as 


a . 


of 


N 
1181 4 


and 


— 


t. undeceived the croud 


general coun 


the repre ſentants 


negotiated for 


Fortunately 


; 4 who choncad to be 


Thoſe who 
c— to conſent that the wean count 


RE 
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CHAP: and not the general council, ſhould poſſeſs the 
right of replacing the degraded ſenators ; they 

allo agreed that, to avoid the too rapid play of 
the paſſions, that annual right of removal ſhould 

never be exerciſed over the four ſyndics immedi- 
ately out of office ; and in fine it was agreed on, 
that the exerciſe of that right ſhould not com- 


mence for the ſpace of five years. 


| That exchange and that ri named reelec- 
March 6, tion, having been agreed on the ſenate 
1768. and the ancient commiſſaries of the citizens, the 
grand council was convened before day to im- 

part it to that body, and the ſenate, — 
ing the of peace, obtained that a 


new adjournment for eight days of the election 


| * ſhould be demanded 2 


Therefore - iflund of making the general 
council proceed to the election 9898 
formably to the deciſion, the citizens were that 
day informed of the adjournment ; and approved 
of it, on receiving information of the founda- 

| tions of peace that had been on. At 
the inftant the tants received affurance 
againft the foreign laws they had ſo long been 

_ threatened with, all agitation ſubſided; and 
_ theſe firſt meaſures, taken into conſideration, led, 
by a free and tranquil accommodation, to the 
_ edit by which tranquillity was reftored to the 


The eight days f 
putting the finiſhing ſtroke to 
* and Franchin on the part 
Fleurnoy and Deluc the fon, on 
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zens, had conferences together, and reported their C H AP. 
mutual obſervations to their conſtituents whoſe 
acquieſcence they obtained. We ſhall leave to 
the following a more minute examination 
of the edict they drew up (g). Such as may 
be deſirous of caſting an eye on thei 


ir confe- 


n was determined that the garriſon ſhould not be 


in private houſes except in ſearch of malefactors, and with- 
_— —————— CR 1 | 


— — we ſhall hereafter fee 
that the effential flaws in that edict are, that the condition of 


the — ANI melicrated, and that ſuffici- 
— 


360 
CHAP. 
vl. 


— — 


commiſſaries of the repreſentants were guilty of in 


* 
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rences will find them in the Journal 
huftory of the edit of 1768. 
with what wiſdom and liberty 


| 
| 
7 
5 
g 
4 
F 
try |, 


gave a ver- 


6 


= 
: 


was not proper to force the ſenate to fo delicate an 
that on the contrary it was eſſentially neceſſary to 
the honor of it in the opinion of the citizens and of E 


: 
1 


z 
} 
| 
TH 


contented with bare verbal promiſes and in not taking 
potſible advantage of the circumſtances; but before we 
demn their conduct. we ſhould reflect that the exiſtence 
the republic entirely depended on the ſucceſs of the negotia- 
tion about · which they were employed. | 


7 


ed, and whoſe exerciſe was 


but conteſt 
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the general council, or to — | its influence 
on the conſtitution. From this faithful repre- 
ſentation, it is eaſy to conclude that if the ſenate 
ſhould have retained regret, it ought not to be 
for the tranſaction in itſelf, but only for their 
from which 4 Mm origi- 
nated, for the unſeaſonable 5 dy which 
they were fatally encreaſed, and the repeated 
faults r uſage and conſequently the ex- 
of the line of new election were at 
rendered neceſſary. 


May this example prove a leſſon to the ad-. 
miniſtrators of nations! may it diveſt them of 
that moſt fatal of prejudices, the opinion, that 
the depoſitaries of authority are infallible, and 
that the firſt moment they acknowledge them- 
ſelves guilty of the lighteſt error becomes the 
ſignal for their ruin! This falſe maxim, that 
the remonſtrances of the people muſt at all 


events be ſuppreſſed is Cy enlight- 
ened age like ours. 


All the articles of the a having 
been at length determined on, the gth of March, 


in the petty and grand councils, and the next 
| March 11 day communicated in manuſcript to the twelve 


768. clubs, the ſcheme of the edict was printed, diſ- 
tributed on the am: day, and approved onthe 


| 11th 
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11th in the general council, by a majority of CHAP. 
one thouſand two hundred and voices a- VII 


That aſſembly appeared to have put 
KAL | 
trates ſhed tags of joy on recovering the affec- 


the town-houſe, and there made a ſolemn decla- 
ration of true reconciliation. © Let us all reft 
in the boſom of peace,” faid he, © cur hearts 
« ſhall overflow with joy if every individual 
« embraces it with as much ſatisfactiaa as we 


was read; in it the citizens had expreſsly re- 
nounced the right of —_ 


2 | peace, and of the 
| wiſhes they made for its duration 0h. 


- 
a 


ny + or” — IRS 
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CHAP. After the elections, the ſenate ordered an ex- 
VIE traordinary day for faſting, humiliation and 
March 19 thankſgiving, in the f terms. At 
1768. length our prayers are heard: firmly reſolv- 
@ our promiſes, let us go to the 


by the 
« cloſeſt alliance, we have thought fit on this occaſion, 
« deareſt friends and allies, to aſſure you that our moſt 
« ardent withes are that _ r — may re- 
« ſtore, and preſerve to t di t ages, peace 
and union amongſt the different orders of the republic, 


wt — 
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the was involved by the illegal and 
imprudent invocation of the guarantee, and by te 
long concerted of ov the edict 


of 1738, or, what comes to the ſame, of forcing 
the citizens 1 chooſe between the government of 


by the ſyſtem with which they were connected, 
and by the alarming tone of authority with 
which adminiftration would have juſtified and 
ſupported them. The ſenate aſpired to a com- 


The duke 4 CheifcuP's ber to the fyadics and coun 
24 — 1768. 
« Sirs, | | 
l have given an account to the of the letter” 
_ © took the trouble n_ ons. :4th of this 
„ month, to inform me of the manner in which the in- 
< teſtine diviſions of Geneva have been terminated. His 


* maj without chooſing to inveſtigate the conſequen- 
þ- ces of the different — —_ 2232 and 


that by the reſtor- : 
n the different orders 
long time be forced to 
ion? | 


«lam, &c.” 
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have been expected from a people, and 
N. — IPAY 
— aac * 


m effect, the 


porting, during the ſpace of four years, all that 
is moſt apt to weaken the reſiſtance of a peo- 


Ple. 


1) At h I breathe: you vill have proce ſaid R 
S in ang to commiſſary D'Fvernois on c (0 Bo: 1 
h 1768, on receiving information of the —_—_— 
the edi& of 1768) © You will have peace, and you will 
% have it with a ſure pledge of its duration, I mean the 
« eſteem of your magiſtrates, who hitherto treating you as 
<« an ordinary people, have in conſequence of that preju- 
« dice never adopted any but falfe meaſures. * 
„% at length be diveſted of that error, and I doubt not 
« that the diſcourſe of the attornev-general in the council 
* 22 two- hundred was fincere. Taking that for 1 

ought to hope that no attempt will for a long time | 
« be made to ſurpriſe or miſrepreſent you to foreign pow- 
« ers; and if theſe two means fail, I ſee no other to en- 
« flave you. My worthy friends, you have adopted the 
6 only meaſures againſt which even force is ĩneifectual; 
« union, wiſdom and courage. Let men do * he 
will, be that knows how to die is ever free. 
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| They had to ſtruggle againſt the diver- CHAP. 
4 againſt a rich and re- VII. 


— navy againft open attacks at home, and 
ſecret intrigues from abroad; againft the imputa- 

tions of turbulence, reſtleſsneſs and ſedition, al- 
moſt every where attached to the remonſtrances 
of * pagers againſt the reiterated efforts of 


gr © 8 vanity 


; hrox wy 
arrived at an accommodation, which ſeemed to 
be a ſafe harbour, an honourable, a ſalutary 
— How has it ha that the remem- 
rance of the calamities i in which the republic 
was involved by the illegal calling in of the 
guarantee, has not ever preſerved her from it? 
What avail to ſtates experience and a trial of 
the moſt dreadful misfortunes, fince Geneva 
is again involved in theſe misfortunes by the 
very hands that had ſo — * her ia 
them? 
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the words of Rowſſeau, not attempt for a long time 
40 ſurpriſe them, or to miſrepreſent them to foreign 
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Previous to my entering on the hiſtory 
actual revolution, it was neceſſary to eftabliſh 
on authentic facts the character of the citizens 
of Geneva, and the views of their magiſtrates; 
but it was particularly neceſſary to ſtate the 


of the 


following truths. That ſince the beginning ot 


the century, there. has exiſted in Geneva 4 


| Hyflem calculated for ſubdumg the citizens, and for- 


cing them to filence by authority and fear (a). 
That the citizens have ever kept on he defen- 
five; that no people were ever mcre wantonly 
provoked, no people were ever tonder of order, 
more patient in adv<rhit', more wiſe in the 
manner of ailerting their rights, mo1e moderate 
in proſperitv, or more generous towards a ma- 
giftracy, who to the luſt of arbitrar, power 
ſacrificed the tranquillit, and independence of 
their country. In the following volume theſe 
important truths ſhall receive full luſtre. 


It is perhaps expected that the partiſans of 
ariſtocracy, gathering experience from their own 
indiſcreticns, will voluntarily be reconciled to 


their felluw-citizens, endeavour to obliterate the 


remembrance of the misfortunes they had 


brought upon them, aſpire no longer to any 
authority but that which is founded on confi- 


dence, renew the bonds of general union, re- 


nuunce all thoughts of ſubduing a people fo 
worthy of liberty, and above all, acccrding to 


__ Prwers. 


'(a) See the account given by the deputies of Bern in 
the year 1737, page 46. : 
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In ſhort the reader expects that they 


nne faickfal to their folemn vow i 


ſupport the edit of 1768. On the contrary 
we ſhall ſee that they pretended what they had 


then ſigned was not a peace but a truce, that 


they might thereby colle& new ſtrength to re- 


vive the deciſion, and to throw off the yoke of 


political equality; a yoke to them inſupporta- 
ble: we ſhall fee them attempt every method 
to abrogate the edict of 1 768. 


We have ſeen, in 1709, the ariſtocratic con- 
| contrive in obſcurity, and purſue dur- 
ing three years the ſubverſion of a law, which, 
in 1707, they had ſworn to maintain. We 
have ſeen them, on the diſcovery of the con- 
ſpiracy in 1734, dexterouſly ſhrink back, and 
acquieſce in the peace granted to them, only 
the better to concert means to break through 
it, and to have recourſe to foreign ſupport. We 


have ſeen them, in 1737, perſuade the citizens 


to accept of the mediation, with a folemn en- 
gagement to reſpect the edict of the 2oth 
ber 17 34, at the very moment they ſo- 
| licited its abrogation. We have ſeen them, 

after having accepted the edict of 1738, 
with ſentiments of the mat lively and reſpectful 


repeal () from the very powers, before whom 


the ſenate had ſworn that it was their inten- 


tion to preſerve it uzaltered. In ſhort we have 
ſeen this body, to enſure ſucceſs to their deſigns, 


1 } HD involve 


gratitude, call on the guarantee on pretence of 
maintaining it, and in the mean time ſolicit its 


— * 


(b) See note (/) pages 221 and 222. 
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r was intrigue more my C1 
1 or more r 
never was the luſt of 


more boldly rear her head ; 9 
faith more openly violated, or calumny per- 
haps more amply rewarded ; never were | 
lican manners more diſregarded, or corruption 


in itical princi and bokincſs in avow! 
ord ayer dong 8 


Such is the picture that the * — 


the edict of 1768 will exhibit. We ſhall fee 


the partiſans of ariſtocracy, during the ſpace of 
twelve years, lull their fellow-citizens to ſecurity, 
by the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations of attachment 
and reſpect for that edict. We fhall hear them 
declare that it would be extravagance 10 conteſt that 
law with the general council ; that it was their wiſh 
to maintain it unaltered ; that it was to be partly the 
ground-work of the code, and that they would ever 
| perſevere in theſe ſentiments. On a ſudden theſe 
afleverations ſhall be found to be only political 
ms. The negatives will conteſt the lega 
lity of that edict, and term it an illegal edit, a 
_ wrelched edit, null and vitiated by conſtraint, 
We ſhall ſee them openly attack the ſovereignty 
of the general council, declare war on the con- 


ſtitution, nl gag prom NE 


—— 
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former parts 
ſpared 


of this 


no pains to 
faithful accounts. 


get pol 


out 


of the ambitious men 


_ defigns 


by v 


* 


were deceiv 


to appear 
that 


they may 


ſurvive 


even depoſited in a ſaſe place, 
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ſurvive me, if I fink with my falling country. 
They will afford me the laſt conſolation that 
oppreſſed innocence can receive, that of unmaſk- 
ing the injuſtice of its oppreſſors. 


